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The terrible calamity that befell the 
city of Galveston, Tea., on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 8, when the hurricane caused the 
death of more than 5,000 people, property 
losses aggregating $40,000,000, and render- 
ing thousands homeless, has called forth 
prompt and generous sympathy from all 
parts of the country. St. Louis has sent 
ta the sufferers $75,000 in cash and several 
carloads of provisions, and other cities 
have sent large contributions, New York 
contributing $100,000. There is need of all 
that has been and will be given. 


Ohio Farmer in his Good Roads article 
on this page says: “Worn places in the 
roads are neglected until they hold barrels 
of water; in a little time barrels become 
hogsheads, and hogsheads smali lakes; 
and in a few weeks a spot which a wheel- 
barrow load of stones would have repaired 
will take a couple of wagon loads of stone 
from the crushers.”’ 

In these words are embodied a state 
ment of what, in large measure, results 
in bad roads; and they also contain a 
suggestion of what would be pretty near- 
ly a complete cure for the great evil. Not 
until lawmakers get the fact drilled into 
their heads that roads are subject to con- 
stant wear by traffic and the elements and 
can comprehend the fact which follows 
logically after, namely, that constant 
wear demands constant repair, and will 
then make road laws based on these facts, 
we expect good roads or the 
economical expenditure of road funds. A 
stitch in time would save ninety-nine 
times nine if applied to our country roads. 


need 


THE GREAT 8ST. LOUIS FAIR 





Will open October 1 for its 40th annual sea- 
An advertisement will be found else- 
where in this issue, to which we direct 
the attention of our readers. We earn- 
estly urge that, so far as it is possible 
\o do so, farmers should plan to spend a 
day or two at this fair, bringing with 
them their wives and children. Not only 
will the occasion be one from which much 
genuine pleasure can be obtained, but it 
will also afford a vast deal of valuable 
instruction in farm affairs that cannot be 
gotten so wellin any other way. One can 
see on the Fair Grounds the most im- 
proved farm machinery and appliances all 
in the hands of experts who are present 
for the express purpose of showing and 
siving information regarding them. There, 
‘00, can be found specimens of the best 
that has been produced in garden, oreh- 
ird, fleld and pasture, and to see these 
will be both inspiring.and instructive. 
During Fair week there is much beside 
the Fair to attract attention in St. Louis 
nd make a visit to the city enjoyable. 
The Exposition is now open and will con- 
‘nue through and beyond Fair week. This 
ls open every week day and up to 10 
o'clock at night. The displays of manu- 
factured products of all sorts, band con- 
certs by a famous band of 50 pieces, art 
Salleries filled with costly paintings, ath- 
‘tle and other performances in the great 
liseum, all for one 2-cent admission, 
make a day spent there one of great 
easure, 
On Tuesday night of Fair week, Oct. 2, 
‘he Veiled Prophet ‘parade will take place 
\ the streets of St. Louis. To one who 
has never seen this gorgeous pageant it 
's well worth traveling many miles to see. 
Railroad rates are reduced on all roads 
Curing Fair week. 
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DOES THE FARM PAY? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: © Continuing 
: ir discussion of the question, ‘‘Does the 
‘atm pay?’ as we said in the September 
> issue of the RURAL WORLD, the ques- 
‘ion requires broad view points. Let us 
sive it time breadth, and look over a 
a scope. What has the farm 
“one since A. D. 1800? It has conquered 
‘he wilderness and absorbed a continent. 
Starting from the narrow seaboard strip 
which bounded our national domain, it 
hes pushed westward, until ouf farms are 
weehed now by Pacific as well as Atiantic 
‘ves. In all this extension and devel- 
— uC the farmer has been the pioneer. 
_ve conversion of forests and prairies into 
rable lands, where legions of our best 
citizens find “the comforts of home and 
cial Support, is no small item in the 
Wh, ary of the farm’s remunerativeness. 

P ten, breadth, too, a century has given 
= mere definition of the word! It is 

ng more now than the old New 
tT New England homestead, and 
es the ranch and the vineyard, and 
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St grain fields of thousands of acres, 


SPECIAL OFFER. 





While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their subscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
seribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subscriber. Two NEW sub- 
scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
new subscribers on the same terms. This 
is below the actual cost of the puper. 
But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
this low offer. We know the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 
lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shall De #x.end- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 


on our list for 1900, 








all declaring breadth and expansion, and 
distribution of advantage and opportunity 
on a seale of incalculable extent. Does 
the farm pay? It pays a thousand to-day 
where one eked out scanty support one 
hundred years ago. 

A BACKWARD LOOK.—The practice! 
discredit which has been cast upon the re- 
munerativeness of the farm is, in a meas- 
ure, due to a failure in right apprehension 
of the changed conditions of present 
times in comparison with those which 
prevailed a half century and more ago. 
When there were no transportation facili- 
ties there were no markets. There were 
few towns and cities, and little demand 
for anything but the old staple products 
of the farm, There was no transportation 
for milk, and no creameries, and before 
hay press days not much general market 
for hay. The products of the dairy were 
consolidated into butter and cheese, 
which were bought up by dealers once or 
twice a year. There was no market for 
veal, and consequently the calves were 
permitted to attain majority, and the 
farmer's surplus stock was collected by 
drovers who made annual trips through 
the country. For these the farmer re- 
ceived his pay in sums of very substan- 
tial bulk. In some respects this was, of 
course, to his advantage. Those were the 
days of the “slow shilling.’’ But we are 
living now in an age of the ‘“‘nimble six- 
pence,"’ and, as has been said, there are a 
thousand to receive the advantages of 
the present, where there was one who 
could pocket the money value’ of 100 
pounds of buiter, or 20 head of cattle 530 
years ago. 

THEN AND NOW.-—lIt is not uncommon 
to hear old farmers deprecate the reduced 
value of their farms from what they were 
at the close of the Civil War, and revert 
to the times when hay sold for $30 a ton, 
and other things in proportion. But they 
seem to forget that gold then was $2.50, 
and that the purchasing power of a dollar 
now is three times as great as it was 
then. 

There is still another direction in which 
we are called to look in estimating the 
remunerativeness of the farm. In this 
age when progress has taken on its seven 
league boots, the scope and range of agri- 
cultural interests have almost infinitely 
extended. Fifty years ago there was no 
market for fruit. Now, in its green and 
preserved form, it is one of the prominent 
factors in the world’s commerce. There 
are colossal industries to-day which float 
the sea with ships to all the world’s ports, 
and load the cars on thousands of miles 
of railroad, and give employment to ar- 
mies of men, which are the outgrowth of 
the development of the farm. 

The droves of cattle we used to see along 
the highway have been supplanted by 
Swift and Armour cars, and the pork- 
packing establishment of our western 
cities swell the figures which indicate the 
growth of prosperity, public and private, 
on this single line of farm radiation. Agri- 
cultural warehouses and factories for 
farming implements within a score or 
two of years have sprung up all over our 
land when half a century ago not one was 
to be found. 

It certainly seems as if, viewed in its 
breadth and correlations, farming pays. 

, Penna. ISAAC L. KIP. 





_It is estimated that there are a million 





NEBRASKA STATE FAIR. 





Its Educational Features. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our State 
Fair has just come to a close at Lincoln, 
Neb., and the unanimous decision of ex- 
hibitors and visitors is that it was a de- 
cided success. We were favored with ex- 
cellent weather, thus permitting visitors 
from near and far to have a good time. 
My desire in attending such places is 
always to make the occasion educational. 
My attention was principally engaged by 
the several displays of farm products, the 
exhibits of farm machinery, and vehicles 
of necessity upon the farm and for pleas- 
ure. At the same time I do admire and 
appreciate the displays seen in the art, 
mechanical and other buildings of which 
we designate in themselves as educa- 
tional. 

Upon entering the grounds the first 
building we came to was occupied by the 
Nebraska Experiment Station representa- 
tives, namely, Prof. T. L. Lyon, of the 
Agricultural Department; Prof. Haecker, 
of the Dairy Department, and Dr. Peters, 
of the Veterinary and Pathological De- 
partment, assisted by a large corps of 
assistants who have attended the Agri- 
cultural College. Here were shown the 
methods by which experimental and in-- 
structive work in agriculture is carried on 
by the station and college. The opera- 
tions of this class were seen partly in the 
dairy buildings and partly in the stock 
barn. The University was thus represent- 
ed by its three principal agricultural de- 
partments—the Experiment Station, the 
School of Agriculture and the Farmers’ 
Institute. The work of each of these was 
illustrated carefully. 

Upon entering the building we found 
first that part of the exhibit in which was 
shown the process involved in the prep- 
aration of the anti-toxine serum used in 
the treatment of hog cholera, which was 
put in use by the Nebraska Experiment 
Station and has since been taken up large- 
ly by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. More than 7,000 hogs have 
been treated with this serum, 80 per cent 
of which have been saved. Also there was 
shown the method by which blackleg yvac- 
cine a sure preventive of blackleg in cattle 
—is made. 

As we passed along we came to a collec- 
tion of 500 different families of plants, rep- 
resenting planis both good and bad and 
native to this region. 

The dairymen were here shown how the 
milk is resolved into’ its various constitu- 
ents—casein, fat, sugar, ash and water— 
and amount of each ascertained. The 
Babcock milk tester was shown, also the 
lactometer, used to show if milk has been 
watered. 

Methods of mechanical soil analysis 
were shown together with samples of 
soils in glass tubes. Here, too, were seen 
results of sugar beet analysis. 

There was a large collection of grains 
from all over the world and which the 
Experiment Station has been testing. 
Some of the most promising kinds were 
shown in sheaf, principally some varieties 
of wheat from Russia which have done 
well upon the semi-arid prairies of this 
country. Also grasses of about 20 varie- 
ties that have endured a three-year test, 
out of 128 varieties originally planted. 

Several other parties in this building 
were showing to advantage cream sep- 
arators besides other articles necessary to 
the butter-maker. Then last, but not the 
least important was the butter itself, 
tempting to the palate and pleasing to 
the eye. 

The exhibits in Agricultural Hall were 
certainly creditable to the producer and 
afforded many hints of an educational 
character, and suggestions as to how the 
observer might grow as good specimens in 
garden, field and orchard. 

The managers of the fair express them- 
selves in an emphatic sense that they 
were agreeably disappointed as to the out- 
come of the fair in each department, even 
to the attendance, their expectations be- 
ing more than realized. 

There was one feature of the Fair that 
we must notice, and that was the high 
moral character permeating all depart- 
ments. I am confident that there was not 
a spot on the grounds where people would 
gather that such men as your most wor- 
thy and entertaining correspondent, the 
Rey. E. B. Heaton, could not have been 
with pleasure. JOHN BETHUNE, 

Lancaster Co., Neb. 


SORGHUM BY-PRODUCTS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Syrup is not 
all there is of sorghum. The leaves, im- 
mature heads, refuse or “second growth,” 
and broken stalks, and the seed, are all 
worth saving. 

During the manufacture of the syrup, 
the heavy green scum, if fed as soon as 
removed, before it sours, is good for the 
pigs, and the whiter scum should be saved 
for vinegar, as it makes a perfect sub- 
stitute for apple juice for this purpose. If 
one is engaged somewhat extensively in 
sorghum manufacture, the settlings of the 
green scum, the washings, and the white 
scum, together with the juice from soured 
or poor cane, could be profitably made 
into alcohol. This might be of @ some- 
what inferior grade, but would be all 
right for use in the arts, and it would 
pay to save it. And, as one of your corre- 
spondents has said, the bagasse can be 
used to boil the juice, but in most parts 











of the country where fuel is reasonably 
cheap, this will probably not be generally 
used for this purpose. In “Sorghum Cor- 
ner’s’’ communication he says it requires 
an extra hand, which all who have tried 
using bagasse for fuel have learned, and 
will not the cost of this extra hand more 
than pay for wood to do the same amount 
of work? 

The bagasse is used for covering sheds, 
topping out hay and other stacks, and 
makes an excellent mulch, or, if left in a 
pile to rot, makes a good fertilizer. 
MAKING AN EVAPORATOR.—Let me, 
in the kindest spirit, tell friend Tilton and 
your readers why I would not construct 
an evaporator as he suggests in the Sept. 
5 issue of the RURAL WORLD. 

All sorghum juice will leave a deposit 
or sediment on the bottom of the evapor- 
ator, and every. seam and rivet head 
serves to collect and retain this sediment, 
until it will get, thick enough so it will 
burn, and the color as well as the flavor 
of this burnt sediment will be diffused 
through the syrup, ruining its color as 
well as its flavor. Then why send the 
poor stuff zig-zagging baekward and for- 
ward across the evaporator? What is the 
philosophy of this? I suppose Mr. Tilton’s 
evaporator to be a semi-constant-stream 
style, so-called. There is something very 
attractive to some people about running 
juice in a constant stream into one end of 
an evaporator and drawing off syrup con- 
stantly at the other, but such an evapo- 
rator makes me think of what I saw 
years ago at the lowa State Fair, a ma- 
chine built at a cost of thousands of dol- 
lars, that cut the wheat, passed it direct- 
ly to a thresher, and finally to a set of 
grinders and a bolt, thus delivering the 
standing wheat in flour in the sack at the 
other end of the machine, | have often 
wondered why he didn’t add a bakeshop, 
with a boy eating light rolls—with a 
sorghum accompaniment, of course. But 
perhaps his flour would not have made 
light bread, Aw welt’ 

If Mr. Tilton is working for sugar, his 
coolers are all right, but I take it for 
granted he is a sensible man, and intends 
to leave sorghum sugar experiments as 4 
legacy to his great-great-grandchildren. 
But is he satisfied with a grade of syrup 
that he can handle so readily after it 
stands 12 hours? Sorghum syrup righily 
made would keep him busy nights and 
Sundays to get it into a barrel through 
an ordinary funnel, after it stands and 
cools so long a time, 

Beware of iron gas pipe as a conveyer 
of the juice from press to evaporator, 
Open, wooden troughs are much better, as 
they can be washed every night, rinsing 
with a solution of baking soda—a table- 
spoonful to a bucket of water—thus keep- 
ing them sweet and clean. SHELBY. 


BIG PROFITS FROM ALABAMALAND. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In your issue 
of August 22, 1900, is an article on ‘Profit 
on One Acre of Wheat," in which it ap- 
pears that the crop paid 4 per cent inter- 
est on a land valuation of $300 per acre. 
It may be of interest to those who could 
not pay $300 per acre and who would like 
to have a larger rate of interest for their 
invesiment, to know where this can be 
had, 

In Baldwin Co., Ala., south of Mobile, 
from where I now write, by planting the 
lowest-priced product we market, to-wit, 
sweet potatoes, taking the minimum 
product, 100 bushels per acre, and the 
lowest price they ever sell for, 530 cents 
per bushel, they will pay net 15 per cent 
on land valuation of $300 per acre, al- 
though our lands are selling in the virgin 
state at $10 per acre, or cleared, plowed, 
fenced ready for the crop, for not to ex- 
ceed $35 per acre. 

The same land planted in peaches will, 
the third year, pay, at the very lowest 
figures, say 50 cents a tree, or $130 per 
acre, and the fourth year $1 per tree, or 
$260 per acre. Lands costing $10 per acre 
have been cleared and planted in grapes 
at a cost of not to exceed $35 per acre, the 
crop from which being sold for $150 per 
acre the second year. Upland rice, another 
of our good paying crops, can be planted 
on new land, and the first crop will pay 
from $30 to $60 per acre. I only write of 
the products that any man can handle. 
Strawberries, cabbage or ‘ruck of any 
kind will pay a much higher profit, in 
fact as much and more in proportion to 
the value of the lands, labor, etc., as it 
pays in St. Louis county. One of our 
new settlers, who came here in 1899, plant- 
ed the last spring sweet potatoes as his 
first crop, which brought him at the rate 
of $100 per acre, The first sales in Mobile 
market bring $1.50 to $1.10 per bushel. 

We have three-year-old vines in our 
yard that produced 15 pounds of grapes to 
the vine. Peach trees from seed planted 
in March, 1899, are now from four to six 
feet high. 

We have just heard of one peach grow- 
er on the line of the Mobile & Ohio rail- 
road who sold his first car load of peaches 


reported that he contemplate: buying and 
planting a fruit orchard in our neighbor- 
hood, so as to get his fruit to market ten 
to fourteen days earlier than from where 
he is at present. Our produce is at least 
one week earlier than that grown in Mo- 
bile county, owing, it is said, to the bene- 
fit we derive from being so °4T the Gulf 
of Mexico. I have tried wheat, corn, oats 


i, and know 
mies GRANGER. 


whereof -I speak. 
Baldwin Co., A’ 





in Chicago in June last for $1,000, and it is ; 








ARKANSAS FARMING EXPERI- 
ENCES. 
With Soy’ Beans, Cow Peas, Sorghum, 


Sand Vetches, Apples and Pigs. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I like to read 
the experiences and successes of farmers, 
so will try to call them out by giving 
mine. In the spring of 1898 I procured two 
bushels of soy beans and planted in rows 
with my grain drill, and got a fine stand. 
Before I knew they were ripe the pods 
began to burst and it looked like half of 
the beans were on the ground. I tried to 
cut them with a mower, but it was like 
cutting half seasoned hickory sprouts. I 
cut with a brush scythe, and left from 
two to six pods on the stubble. As the 
threshers were all out' of business I put 
the beans in the barn, and this spring I 
beat out a few bushels and found it a 
hard job. After harvesting my oats I 
broke the stubble and drilled part of it 
in stock peas (whippoorwill) and part in 
soy beans. The peas have done well, but 
the crab grass took the beans and I am 
now turning them under. 

1 sent for some of “Salzer’s Prolific 
stock peas,”’ but found they were nothing 
but whippoorwill peas, with an occasional 
pea of four other varieties. I also got a 
pound of sand vetch seed, as the seeds- 
man told in his catalog how rapidly the 
vetches grew on a test in pure sand— 
making a growth of ten inches in seven 
days from the planting. But they grew so 
slowly for me that the grass and weeds 
took them. I undertook to hoe them, but 
they were so ‘hair-like’ and tender that 
I gave up the job. 

I tried, on a very small scale, some Si- 
berian millet. I do not know how it com- 
pares with German millet, but Lam favor- 
ably impressed with it. 

The apple crop in Northwest Arkansas 
is light, and the apples have fallen bad- 
ly, but we have some very fine ones. 

L Planted.some sorghum. between the 
rows of trees In the apple orchard, and 
when the apples began to fall so badly ! 
put my hogs in to eat them, but they 
would eat nothing but the sorghum, and 
I had to take them out. I hardly think 
hogs will eat apples much unless starved 
to it. I now have a lot of shoats running 
in an orchard where they get peas and 
occasionally an ear of corn, and I seldom 
see ar apple they have bitten. I have 
gathered about 50 bushels of winesaps and 
piled on the ground, and the pigs have not 
molested them. 

Next year I will plant a patch of sorg- 
hum for my hogs. I also find oats good 
pasture for hogs. When the cow pasture 
dried up I offered my milk cows corn tops, 
eut in one-half inch pieces, but they 
would not eat them. I then tried them 
with sorghum cut short and they would 
not eat it, nor any portion of it. I guess 
my cows have not been properly educat- 
ed. 

Plenty of rain now, and second crop of 
potatoes is growing nicely, and sweet 
potatoes will likely be fine. 

CLEM McCOLLOCH. 

Washington Co., Ark. 

Mr. McColloch has given RURAL 
WORLD readers a number of useful hints 
in the foregoing recital of his experiences; 
and as he invites reciprocal action on the 
part of others, we trust there will be free 
response to his invitation. The RURAL 
WORLD cannot publish more valuable 
matter than that furnished by its read- 
ers giving their farming experiences.— 
Editor. 


GOOD ROADS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There is a 
great deal being written on the subject 
of roads without many figures as to the 
cost being given. Here are some statistics 
as to my home county, and they may be 
of interest to some one. 

The area of Brown County is variously 
given as from 472 to 572 square miles, and 
there are within its borders about 300 
miles of turnpike roads. By the county 
surveyor’s report we find that the average 
cost of such roads in the past four years 
is very nearly $2,000 per mile, and if we 


estimate the entire mileage upon this 
basis the first cost of our roads was 
$600,000. 


The cost of keeping these roads in re- 
pair, by the table for 1898, was $16,646, or 
$58 per mile, on a basis of 286 miles of 
macadamized roads. 

In building these roads the grades are 
made easy ones, hills cut down and val- 
leys filled, six to eight inches of sledged 
limestone rock are put down as @ founda- 
tion, and over this is a layer of six inches 
of stone broken to a diameter of two 
inches. If gravel is convenient, enough is 
spread on top to bind the stone. 

No attention is paid to the law regu- 
lating the weight of loads to be hauled, 
excepting about election times, and it is 
by no means rare to see teamsters who 
do not pay $2 tax per year, hauling loads 
weighing 3,000 pounds, upon wheels with 
one and one-half inch wide tires. 

If this is done in a wet time the tires 
cut down and work up the sledged stone 
and soon the road is in very bad condition. 

Worn places in the roads are neglected 
until they hold barrels of water; in a 
little time barrels become hogsheads, and 
hogsheads small lakes, and in a few weeks 
a spot which a wheelbarrow load of stone 
would have repaired, will take a couple of 
wagon loads of stone from the crusher. 

These crushers .cost from. $850 to about 





$1,200, and do not make good road material 








out of our hard, flinty limestone; besides, 
if they did, the cost to the taxpayers is 
almost if not quite as much as by the old 
method, and the money goes in the way 
of $% per day to some engine owner and 
to favorites of the road superintendents 
for hauling stone, instead of to the com- 
mon laborer who needs the money for the 
work. 

N. B.—The common laborer can be, and 
often is, helped out in winter from the 
“poor fund,’”’ when, if he had been given 
work on the roads he would have been 
spared the humiliation of “being on the 
township."’ Under our old laws the town- 
ship trustees had charge of the roads, 
and in some townships these three men 
each made a good living by superintend- 
ing road work. 

Our new law allows county commission- 
ers to appoint these superintendents, and 
promises of jobs judiciously distributed 
will insure any aspirant to a commission- 
ership good workers in his behalf all over 
the county. 

The main trouble has always been that 
capable men did not seek office, and in 
many instances the places are filled by 
“good fellows’’ from the towns or “‘in- 
efficients’’ from the country districts. 
Those who helped them into office are re- 
warded by work, and in some cases those 
who opposed them are punished by a total 
disregard of their rights. 

Our roads always have cost us too much 
and always will until our better farmers 
take the matter into their own hands, 
accept the necessary office, not from 
“greed of gain,’ but from a desire to see 
and have better roads at less cost and 
study scientific road making. 

OHIO FARMER. 


SORGHUM SYRUP BY NEW 
METHODS. 

HON. NORMAN J. COLMAN: I send 
you by this Mail two samples of sorghum 
syrup, made in a new way. 

The ¢ane was of the Colman. Variety, 
which was originated and named by my- 
self. It is one of the three best varieties, 
chosen from hundreds of kinds, after test- 
ing them, for sugar, eight years. 

The sample of syrup marked1 was 
simply boiled, without any skimming, to 
thin syrup, then the solid impurities were 
removed by a more efficient way than 
skimming. This syrup is much better 
quality than is syrup made from-the same 
juice by boiling and careful skimming in 
the usual way. 

The method used is so easy and simple 
that it is no credit to syrup makers that 
it was not long ago tried and adopted. 
I believe it will be used everywhere as 
soon as it is known. 

I may present the process, which I have 
patiently worked out at my own expense, 
to the Department of Agriculture, as the 
readicst way of introducing it generally, 
and improving the quality and increasing 
the value and the quantity of sorghum 
syrup. 

Sorghum syrup is now quoted in the 
RURAL WORLD at a lower price in your 
city than sugar cane syrup, at a lower 
price than glucose even; at a lower price 
than any other syrup, except the lower 
and worthless grades of centrifugal mo- 
lasses. It can hardly be found in any 
of the great markets. It is bought only 
by mixers, who refine it and mix it 
with glucose, and who make the only 
profit made from it, or it is used in its 
crude state in rural localities. It is not 
liked by syrup users generally. This is 
why sorghum syrup manufacture, which 
began 50 years ago, has not prospered, 
and has declined. It cannot prosper until 
the quality has been improved. 

It can easily be shown that sorghum 
of ordinary quality can be made to give 
a fine table syrup, equal to any sugar cane 
syrup. The difficulty has been that 
sorghum juice contains from five to seven 
per cent of vegetable and mineral matter 
which should be removed, otherwise the 
syrup is not popular. Simply taking away 
all solid, slimy, vegetable impurities very 
much imp /;es the syrup, and this can 
easily be cune. Mr. Isaac Hedges of your 
city alluded to the method in his book on 
“Northern Sugar Cane’ 2 years ago; but 
he did not tell, nor did he know, how to 
use it, and the method was needed all 
that time. 

In the sample of syrup marked 2, a 
further step is taken. In No. 1 the solid 
vegetable matter has been removed. In 
No. 2 the mineral matter of the sorghum 
juice, which gives “sorghum flavor,” has 
also been attended to. Both samples con- 
tain all of the natural acids of the 
serghum juice, though these also may be 
neutralized, if desired. 

I could easily send you brighter and 
better samples of sorghum syrup than 
either of these, but it is to be considered 
that most sorghum syrup makers have 
few and simple appliances, and cannot 
use intricate processes, or precise chemi- 
cal reactions. The samples sent you 
were made by process so simple that any 
syrup maker can use it. I do not doubt 
you have often seen quite as good samples 
of sorghum syrup, made by merely skim- 
ming boiling juice, but they were ex- 
ceptional, they were from juice which 
was naturally purer than ordinary juice. 
What is needed, and has been so long 
needed, is a method which will always 
take impurities out of everyday sorghum 
juice, and will produce average syrup of 
good quality. I have no faith, nor have 
you, in extra samples of syrup, while the 
average quality is salable only at an un- 








profitable price; but I have faith in new 
methods of clarifying sorghum juice so 
that it will always produce syrup of bet- 
ter quality. I do not believe that any 
expert flour maker would guarantee the 
best grade of flour from wheat of all sorts 
and grades and conditions; but he would 
justifiably guarantee better flour, always 
using the best processes. 

My belief is that sorghum syrup can be 
made fully equal to tropical sugar cane 
syrup, and may be as much in demand, 
and may have as much market value, and 
may be quoted in all markets, and may 
be preferred by syrup usere generally to 
the artificial or mixed syrups. It is a 
matter of successfully purifying ordinary 
sorghum juice so it will always give 
syrup of good quality. It will never be 
accomplished by merely skimming boil- 
ing juice, because much of the impurity 
does not rise as scum. That method has 
been tried by thousands for 50 years. It 
has not succeeded generally. 

You did much to introduce sorghum. 
In 1882 Kaffir corn, a near relative of 
sorghum, was introduced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during your admin- 
istration as Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Both sorghum and Kaffir corn are in- 
dispensable forage plants in all this west- 
en country. A million acres of these 
plants are grown in this state alone. So 
far, the manufacture of sorghum has been 


disappointing. But 
“With every deed 
We sow a seed, 
Though the harvest we may not see.” 
It may be so in this case. American 


pluck surely will find the way to over- 
come the difficulties which have stood in 
the way of success of sorghum syrup and 
sugar manufacture. I hope you may live 
to see the turn, if not the hoped for de- 
velopment of the industry. D. A. 

Kansas, Sept. 12. 

NOTES FROM THE QULIFF. 

A letter from 8. F. Gitespie, Washing-~ 
ton, D. C., and from others, inquiring 
“What has become of Dype?” reminds us 
that some time has elapsed since last we 
contributed “Notes from the Cliff’ to the 
RURAL WORLD. The summer days have 
passed quietly away, each day's routine 
varying so little from those that came be- 
fore that life has seemed but a duil round 
of sameness. The situation has remained 
much the same since our last weather re- 
port. Several electrical and wind storms, 
but very little rain, the atmosphere hot 
and sultry. Plowing for wheat has been 
a difficult task and the acreage thus far 
prepared is not as large as usual. 
has matured earlier than in previous 
years and the fodder very dry, in conse- 
quence farmers are cutting their corn and 
many have completed the work. Hay 
pressing is in progress, and that crop is 
being put in readiness for market. It is 
abundant and of good quality. 

The rural schools in 


Corn 


this region com- 


menced their winter terms on the first 
Monday in this month and are now in 
progress. The boys and girls daily wend 


their way to and from these temples of 
learning and the old prosy regime of 
memory lessons is being enacted, but lit- 
tle change from the ‘humdrum system 
long in vogue. The reforms necessary for 
improvement are slow of development and 
the indications are that years of agita- 
tion will be required ere a change for a 
more advanced and better system be ac- 
complished. That which is needed and the 
features desirable for a betterment have 
been thoroughly discussed in the col- 
umns of the RURAL WORLD, and it 
seems that but very little that is new 
can be said on the subject, yet it should 
be constantly made a prominent theme 
in newspapers devoted to education and 
agriculture. The RURAL WORLD and 
its able correspondents have done a good 
work along these lines and should con- 
tinue the endeavor to promote a revolu- 
tion from the present slow and tedious 
mode to the broader and more efficient 
system of inculcating knowledge. 


Effirgham Co., Ill. YPE. 
BEARDLESS BARLEY. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: This is in 


answer to G. H. Potts, page 292, issue of 
September 5, also to Mr. Brinker and 
others who have written me. In 1899 I 
ordered a bushel of seed, but the seeds- 
man was short and he returned my 
money. He sent me, however, a pound of 
seed to test. This was sowed late, but 
did better than oats sowed at the same 
date. Last spring—1900—I ordered two 
bushels. I let a friend have a peck of it 
to send to Kansas, and the rest was 
drilled in on a scant acre of fairly good 
upland clay loam land that would make 
4# bushels of corn per acre. Before the 
crop was nearly ripe the chickens got into 
it and destroyed quite a large plot on 
each of two corners. It was cut rather 
green to prevent more damage by the 
hens; it made 36 shocks of 12 fair-sized 
sheaves each. Thirty-two shocks were 
threshed and made 2 bushels, “rounding 
measure,” of barley of full standard 
weight. Had the barley been two 
weeks earlier and had the chickens not 
got at it, it would have made over #0 
bushels, as it is, I am satisfied that I cut 
the yield short by cutting it as green as I 
did. It will not do well on thin or wet 
soil, but should be grown on loamy or 
gravelly land. It must be sown early; 
February is the best month for seeding. 
I am greatly taken with it. 

The selling price of barley at present in 
market is about 48-50 cents per bushel. 
I paid $1 per bushel for my seed. The land 
should be well prepared. I drilled mine, 
but this year will broadcast one bushel 
per acre and then drill in one and a half 
bushels, crosswise the broadcasting. As 
feed for stock it ts very valuable, and 
the straw is as nutritious as hay. I have 
no seed to spare. 

Shake on the soy bean, Brother Potts; 
also on your excellent paper about ‘‘Kill- 
ing Sprouts.’ I want to say a few words 
about that matter soon. Cc. D. LYON. 

Southern Ohio. 
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She Dairy. 


OFFICE MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
JON, 1213 Chemical Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. Norman J. Colman, President; Levi 
Chubbuck, Secretary. 








DAIRY MEETINGS. 


Iowa State Dairy Association at Storm 
Lake, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Nov. 13, 14, 15, 1900. 

California Dairy Association, 
mento, Sept. 11-12, 1900. 

Minnesota Butter and Cheesemekers’ 
Association at Fairmont, Minn., Nov. 2- 
23, 1900. No special premiums, only cash 
contributions to the pro rata fund. 





Sacra- 





GOOD WISHES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I am pleased 
to see the lively discussion in the columns 
of the RURAL WORLD regarding the 
place for the next State Dairy conven- 
tion. It shows a_ greatly increased 
interest in dairy work. I hope the at- 
tendance will be large this year, and that 
the membership will be doubled at least. 
Wishing you and the RURAL WORLD 
abundant success, I am very truly, 

Cc. 8. STEVENS. 





Cass Co., Mo. 


AN ENCOURAGING REPORT. 





From the Moundville, Mo., Creamery. 





We publish on this page a brief report 
of the first year’s business of the Mound- 
ville, Vernon Co., Mo., creamery. The 
report does not show a very large busi- 
ness so far as quantity of milk handled 
goes, but if, as indicated, the year closes 
with the patrons and management en- 
couraged to continue, the results of the 
year’s work are pre-eminently satisfac- 
tory, and the town of Moundville and 
neighboring community are to be congrat- 
ulated. The first year is the critical one 
in the life of a creamery; after that it 
ought to be, with good management, an 
easy matter to make a success of the 
business. 


WHAT SUCCESS MEANS. 

By way of fillustrating what a good 
measure of success will mean to the com- 
munity in which the Moundville creamery 
is located, let us refer to what the dairy 
business is doing for another small town 
in the state At Kidder, Caldwell Co., 
Mo., there is a cheese factory that is re- 
ceiving 3,000 pounds of milk daily, and in 
addition about 6,000 pounds of milk are 
handled for shipment as milk or cream to 
Kansas City. The producers are getting 
now an average of about 70 cents per 100 
pounds for the whole milk, both at the 
cheese factory and the shipping station. 
The daily income, then, to the dairymen 
who furnish the milk is about $63, $1,890 
monthly, or over $20,000 in cash brought 
into the community in the course of the 
year. Ought not that to be very helpful 
to a town of less than 500 people and its 
surrounding community? Surely so. And 
what is being done at Kidder in North- 
west Missouri can be at Moundville in the 
southwestern part of the state, is being 
done at other points in the state and 
could be at 1,000 more. 

IF MISSOURI WERE A DAIRY STATE. 

We speak advisedly when we say that 
that there are 1,000 places in Missouri 
where, if the farmers would take hold of 
dairying intelligently, a business equal to 
that being done at Kidder could be devel- 
oped. 

What would that amount to? Well, on 
the basis of a daily business of $50, it 
would amount to the neat little sum of 
315,000,000 annually to the farmers of Mis- 
souri for milk alone, another sum of $,- 
000,000 for the value of the yearly calf 
crop, raised principally on skim milk, 
several millions which would be added to 
the value of the pig crop and a million or 
so that would be credited to the poultry 
products of the state, and all this by a 
system of farming that would enhance 
the productiveness and value of the 
farms each year. 

CHEESE MAKING IN MISSOURI. 

Note what Mr. C. 8. Stevens says in an- 
other column to “‘A Young Cheese Maker” 
as to the profitableness of cheese making, 
and by way of proof of the correctness of 
his statement, glance at the market re- 
ports and see what cheese is selling for. 
Cheese at 10 to 12 cehts per pound whole- 
sale, and 10 pounds made from 100 pounds 
of milk, ought to and will yield a good 
profit. To learn that cheese making is 
profitable one has only to go up into 
Northwest Missouri and especially into 
Caldwell county, where there are eight or 
ten factories in operation, and this, too, 
when Kansas City is drawing very largely 
on that county for her supply of milk and 
cream. 

MISSOURI AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 

EXPOSITION. 

And, by the way, we trust the cheese 
makers not only of Caldwell county, but 
all in the state, will begin preparing at 
once to have some of their product in the 
Missouri Dairy exhibit at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition at Buffalo, N. Y., next 
year. It is only nine months until the 
Exposition opens (May 1, 1901), and this is 
none too much time in which to thor- 
oughly ripen cheese and bring it to its 
best condition for exhibition. Let us take 
hold of this matter this fall when condi- 
tions are favorable for cheese making, 
and do our level best to put on exhibition 
at Buffalo next summer a lot of Missouri 
cheese that will astonish not only the na- 
tive New Yorkers, but the natives of lots 








**One Year's Seeding, 
Nine Years’ Weeding.’’ 
Neglected impurities in your 
blood will sow seeds of dis- 
ease of which you may never 
get rid. If your blood is even 
the least bit impure, do not 
delay, but take Hood's Sar- 
saparilla at once. In this 
course there is safety; in delay 
there is danger. 














‘only cathartic to take “with Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 
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of other countries. If we can make an 
exhibit of cheese creditable in quality 
from a goodly number of our factories at 
Buffalo next season, together with cream- 
ery and dairy butter, it will be worth un- 
told thousands to the state. 


CHEESE SKIPPERS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
trying to make cheese, and am bothered 
with worms getting in them. I use com- 
mon cheese cloth and fly-proof grease. 

Will you or any of the RURAL WORLD 
readers tell me what causes the worms 
and how to prevent them getting in 
cheese? A YOUNG CHEESE MAKER. 

Referring foregoing to C. 8S. Stevens, the 
cheese maker of the Garden City, Mo., 
Creamery Company, he replies as follows: 

The difficulty that “A young cheese 
maker’ is having with his cheese is a 
very common one in the curing room. 

But while it is so common, it is also 
very hard to successfully overcome. The 
fact is the cheese “worm” or skipper is 
a veritable pest, and the best way to 
get him out of your cheese is to not let 
him get in. 

Aye! But there is the rub. 

The cheese skipper is caused by a small 
fly, called the “cheese fly,” so called be- 
cause her only avocation is to load every 
one of your nicest, smoothest, velvetiest, 
melt-in-your-mouthest cheeses, full to 
overflowing with seething, wriggling hop- 
skip-and-jumping worms, that is, if you 
let her have her way, without any re- 
sistance on your part. And it is amazing 
what an appetite a good-sized, healthy 
skipper has for green cheese. 

The cheese fly is much smaller than the 
common house fly, therefore it is very 
hard to control her comings and goings. 
She will pass through the mesh of the 
ordinary screen wire without much diffi- 
culty. 

I have used the so-called “fly proof’ 
cheese grease, and while it is a good 
dressing for the cheese, I do not consider 
it any more “fly proof” than “whey 
butter’ or lard. If there is any prepara- 
tion that will keep the flies away from 
the cheese absolutely, I have not been 
able to find it. 

I think that “A young cheese maker” 
would do well to use 5c or 6c per yard 
domestic if he makes his own bandages. 
This cloth is closer woven than the reg- 
ular cheese cloth, and the fly will ex- 
perience some difficulty in depositing her 
eggs within the bandage, and unless the 
eggs are laid through the cloth they are 
practically harmless, for the reason that 
they will be discovered as soon as they 
hatch; “provided the cheese receives 
proper care,” and will thus be prevented 
from getting under the cloth. I -would 
advise our friend to watch his cheese 
closely and kill the flies. 

The cheese fly is a rather sluggish 
creature, and by a quick motion of the 
hand you can catch one nearly every 
time if she is resting on the cheese or 
shelf. 

The price of good cheese, as in other 
dairy products, is “eternal vigilance.”” But 
it pays to be vigilant. It pays to make 
a first-class article. There is no line of 
dairying so remunerative as cheese mak- 
ing, where one is too far from a good 
market for whole milk or cream. If the 
quality of the cheese is O. K. and it is 
placed on the market in the condition 
(i. e., degree of ripeness) that suits the 
customer’s taste, one will experience very 
little difficulty in building up a trade. 

I am glad that your subscriber has the 
good judgment and the nerve to engage 
in the cheese makirig business, and when 
he gets up against a snag, to apply to so 
good a source of information as the 
RURAL WORLD for help. It is inter- 
change of ideas and processes, and the 
fact that we read and study how the 
other fellow does, that enables us to be- 
come proficient along any particular line 
of business. 

I trust that “A young cheese maker’”’ 
will not let the insignificant (?) cheese 
fly “bluff him.” Cc. 8. STEVENS. 


A VERNON CO., MO., CREAMERY RE- 
PORT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The first an- 
nual meeting of the Moundville Co-Opera- 
tive Creamery was held in Moundville, 
Mo., September 8. 

The following persons were elected as 
board of managers: J. T. Welborn, L. C. 
Woodfill, A B. Halcom, H. E. McAdoo 
and A. J. McDonald. 

As the first year is the hardest for a 
creamery, the patrons are more than 
pleased with the business done. Many 
were surprised when the secretary read 
the amount of money each patron re- 
ceived. 

The secretary’s books show the amount 
of milk received to be 667,651 pounds; the 
amount of butter made was 30,162 pounds, 
or about 4.5 pounds from 100 pounds of 
milk. The amount received for butter, 
including what the patrons used, was 
$5,577.99. 

This year has proven to the farmers 
that there is money in dairying, as they 
get their money every month. One farmer 
was heard to say that this summer he 
had a little money all the time, while be- 
fore he didn’t have any. 

What the farmers of thecommunity need 
is to get more cows and more of their land 
in grass. It will increase the value of 
their land and at the same time add to 
the contents of their pocketbooks. 

W. BE. CRAWMER. 


THE VALUE OF SKIM MILK. 


What is skim milk worth? Who knows? 
The one hundred Jefferson County, Wis- 
consin, farmers who recently made answer 
in “Hoard’s Dairyman,” had all sorts of 
answers to make. Most of them said 10 
cents a hundred, some said 20 cents. One 
man said 30 cents. Is it true that this 
range from 10 cents to 30 cents represents 
the difference in the men and aot the 
milk? 

There is something wrong, and we 
know it is with these ten cent farmers. 
Every carefully conducted experiment 
on the feeding value of skim milk, shows 
that they are wrong. C. P. Goodrich, 
the man who questioned them, made five 
pounds of pork from 100 pounds of skim 
milk. He also made ten pounds of pork 
from a bushel of-corn. All this when fed 
to pigs weighing from 100 to 123 pounds. 
Now, when he mixed the meal and the 
milk together, he got eighteen pounds 
of pork, or a gain of 20 per cent. So much 
for doing a little thinking and reading. 

H. B. Gurler of Illinois, found that 
when pork is worth $# a hundred live 
weight, skim milk fed to pigs of 100 pounds 
weight, was worth 25 cents a hundred. 





Prof. Chas. Curtiss, director of the Iowa 


Experiment Station, has recently stated 
the following: 

Impress upon your patrons the value 
of skim milk as a food for swine. With 
pork selling at $3.80 per hundred I have 
been unable to make skim milk fed to 
young hogs weighing less than 150 p a 


when the food of the cows was un- 
changed”—which is a very different con- 
clusion from that reached by the writer 
quoted above, 

It is not surprising, however, that 
dairymen in the past have asserted that 





bring less than 21 cents per hundred. 
When fed with cornmeal or some ether 
suitable grain ration it has brought, in- 
variably, from 21 to 2% cents per hundred. 
This feature of the value of skim milk 
cannot be too often called to the attention 
of the patron. 

Now the foregoing is a little of the 
evidence that these 10-cent men are 
wrong. 

If they are telling the truth as to what 
it is worth to them, it is time they got 
out of that 10-cent rut and went to work 
to learn why and how they are losing 
from 10 to 15 cents a hundred on their 
skim milk. If the creamery was cheating 
them out of 10 cents a hundred on their 
milk, what a howl we would hear. But 
they will go along perfectly contented to 
cheat themselves, either on their judg- 
ment or on the value of the milk. Either 
one is not at all flattering to men who 
claim to be well posted dairymen. 


FEEDING FAT INTO MILK. 


When the statement is made that food 
affects the butter, there should be a dis- 
tinct understanding as to what such 
action is supposed to be, whether as to 
the quality or quantity of fat produced, 
says Prof. F. G. Short in “Country Gentle- 
man.”" If it refers to the quality of the 
butter, no one will dispute the fact that 
the kind and character of the feed has 
much to do with the quality, flavor and 
body of the butter produced. Even clean, 
wholesome food has a decided effect, and 
sour, stale or decomposed food has even 
a@ greater influence on the butter. 

For example, linseed meal and gluten 
feed are valuable and wholesome feeds; 
yet if either of them is used in large 
amounts (over five pounds per head daily) 
the butter produced is apt to be soft and 
with a lower melting point. The same 
is true of potatoes, turnips and rutabagas, 
the last three having a decided influence 
on the flavor as well. Cottonseed meal 
has the opposite effect, and is recognized 
everywhere among dairymen as a food 
that produces butter of a higher melting 
point and more body, but which is apt to 
flavor the butter, if fed in any quantity. 
Numerous examples could be added to 
the foregoing in proof that the quality 
and texture of the butter is changed 
materially by the feed given; but when 
we take up the other side of the question 
and ask if we can change the quantity 
of butter fat produced, then careful ex- 
perimenting shows that we are attempt- 
ing the impossible. For it is proved by 
the results from thousands of cows that 
we cannot increase appreciably and per- 
manently any of the constituents of milk 
through changes in the quantity, qual- 
ity or variety of the food given, provided 
the cow is not in a condition of partial 
starvation either through the feeding of 
insufficient or of improper food. 

There are certain points in regard to 
the action of foods that are well recog- 
nized, viz.: A change in the feed ration 
will nearly always be followed by a 
change in the composition of the milk, 
and especially its fat content, for a few 
days; but when the cow is accustomed 
to her feed, a change in the opposite 
direction will take place, and the cow 
will give milk of the same composition 
as before the change in the ration; and 
this quality of milk is determined by her 
inherent breed characteristic. The above 
is true whether the change in the ration 
is an increase of fat or other nutrients in 
the feed. By starving or underfeeding a 
cow, the quality of her milk will fall be- 
low normal; but if her feed contains the 
proper quantity of nutrients, the milk re- 
mains without permanent change, regard- 
less of changes in kind or quality. 

At the Maine station, cows were fed 
rations containing varying quantities of 
vegetable fats, with the result that the 
yield of milk diminished in passing from 
the ration rich in fat to one containing 
less fat, and increased on returning to 
the ration rich in fat; but “the compo- 
sition of milk varied but little, and no 
more, or even less, during the three 
periods than is often observed when the 
ration is not changed.” After repeating 
the experiment it was concluded that ‘‘no 
evidence is furnished in support of the 
notion that by changing the food it is 
possible to produce more butterfat. The 
composition of the milk solid seems to be 
independent of the ration.” 

In another experiment in which palm 
oll, cottonseed oll, corn oil, oleo oil, co- 
coanut oil and stearin werefedto different 
cows, at the rate of 12 oz. per 1,000 pounds 
live weight, the following conclusions 
were reached. The first effect of an in- 
crease of fat in a cow’s ration is to in- 
crease the per cent of fat in her milk. 
With the continuance of such a ration the 
tendency is for the milk to return to its 
normal condition; the increase in fat is 
not due to the oils, but to the unnatural 
character of the ration. 

These two experiments are given mere- 
ly as examples of what has been repeated 
time and again, both in this country and 
Europe, with herds of cows differing in 
numbers and breed, and with all possible 
combinations of feeds, and in combination 
with animal and vegetable fats. In all 
cases the results and conclusions are the 
same, viz., that the quality of the milk 
depends entirely upon the physical ma- 
chinery of the animal, and it is not varied 
in any manner by the amount or quality 
of the food given. Each animal is a 
law unto itself. 

The only exception to this rule was 
when Kuhn, a German investigator, over 
20 years ago, claimed that palmnut meal 
“had a favorable influence upon the fat 
content of the milk.” The feeding with 
palmnut meal has been repeated many 
times since, and the results have been 
negative or so uncertain that no one could 
claim any positive improvement in the 
per cent of fat. 

A writer in the “Country Gentleman” 
recently called attention to a feeding 
trial at the New York station, where 
palmnut meal was fed, and asserted that 
the results were a proof of his belief that 
the percentage of fat could be changed, 
as the experiment showed an increaed per 
cent of fat in the milk of those cows re- 
ceiving palmnut meal; but he carefully 
refrained from giving the conclusions of 
the experimenter on this point, as fol- 
lows: ‘When the food of the cows was 
changed from the usual ration to one 
containing from 4 to 7 pounds of palmnut 
meal and then to the usual ration again, 
there were variations in the fat contents 





food infil d the quality of milk. There 
is nothing on which a man’s judgment 
is so fallible as milk and its products. 
Where is the man able to guess with any 
degree of accuracy the percentage of fat 
in milk, cream or butter? Or who, up 
to within a few years, knew the conditions 
for exhaustive churning cream or 
working and salting butter? Yet on these 
uncertain, varying standards are based 
the proof of the belief in the actions of 
foods on milk, 

I once heard a dairyman state in public 
that he was sure he could make his milk 
richer by feeding, because when he was 
feeding certain foods to his herd a mouse 
could run across the pans of milk, on the 
cream, whereas when the food was 
changed, this was impossible. A poor 
proof, you will say, but one fully as good 
as some with greater pretensions to be- 
lief. 


RIPENING CREAM IN PRIVATE DAI- 
RIBS. 


‘What is a proper ‘starter’ for butter, 
to be sed in a private dairy, and is the 
method the right one to make well-fia- 
vored butter?” asks a correspondent of 
the “Country Gentlemen,”’ and that pa- 
per answers as follows: 

This subject has been treated again and 
again, but as it is an important subject, 


there is no harm in once more 
reviewing the matter shortly. First 
of all, in a _ carefully conducted 


private dairy there is, as a rule, no 
need of a starter; the writer has made 
butter for years in a private dairy and 
used no starter. If the cream is good, 
heat is all there is needed to ripen it. 
The exceptions to this are: 1. If the 
(cream) should be off-flavored for some 
reason; 2. If this affects the milk (cream) 
of all cows on the farm—as, for instance, 
if they are all old milking—then a starter 
should be used, either a commercial one 
or one made from perfect milk obtained 
from a neighbor; 3. If the off-flavor is due 
only to some of the cows, then a starter 
should be made from the milk of one of 
those that are all right. 

To ripen cream without a starter, it is 
necessary to cool each batch of cream 
thoroughly, and keep them cool until 
enough has been collected for a churning. 
It is then heated to—according to the 
temperature in the room—from 60 to 70 
degrees (exceptionally 75 degrees) by plac- 
ing the cream can in a water bath of 
about 120 degrees and stirring it until the 
desired temperature is obtained. If the 
room is very cold, the can should be 
placed in a box or barrel and packed in 
hay, or insulated in any other way, so as 
net to allow the temperature to drop 
more than 5 to 6 degrees in eighteen 
hours. Stirring now and then during the 
firet three or four hours is advisable. 
With a little experience and watching the 
temperatures in the room as well as the 
cream, it is possible so to regulate the 
ripening as to be ready for churning at 
any given time within eighteen or twen- 
ty-four hours. We do not recommend 
forty-eight hour ripening. 

Heating cream by the kitchen range or 
a stove should never be done, even if the 
atmosphere is not loaded with cabbage or 
other smells incidental to a kitchen. 

A good home-made starter is best made 
by selecting milk from a fresh milking 
cow (calved within two or three months, 
or the freshest of the herd). Take a lit- 
tle extra precaution in milking her, see 
that she is perfectly clean and that her 
side and udder are moistened with a 
damp cloth to prevent dust and scales 
from falling in the pail: milk the first 
squirt or two on the ground, and use a 
perfect sterilized pail (washed and then 
either steamed or rinsed with boiling wa- 
ter, that is 212 deg., not 200 deg. or 26 
deg.). Set this milk in ice water for 
twelve hours, skim and take enough of 
the skim-milk to make about 4 per cent of 
the cream to be ripened. Heat it (stirring 
all the while) to 80 deg. or 85 deg., and 
Place the vessel where the temperature 
will be maintained without risk of con- 
taminations (a box with hay or a wadded 
cover may be used), stir now and then for 
a couple of hours and then leave till it is 
coagulated in one solid mass. If it is not 
to be used at once, cool it without dis- 
turbing it. 

A good starter should show a clean solid 
coagulation when the top is skimmed off 
(this top layer is not used), and have no 
fermentation bubbles, and have a pleas- 
ant, clean acid taste and smell. When 
about using it the top half inch or so is 
skimmed off and the rest stirred up vig- 
orously and four pounds added for every 
hundred pounds of cream, which is treat- 
ed as described for ripening without 
starter. Thestirred-up starter should show 
a consistency and have no hard white 
curdling, but if the smell and taste are 
right and the lumps have been produced 
by disturbing the starter before ready to 
use it they may be eliminated by strain- 
ing through a fine hair sieve. Commer- 
cial starters on sale these days give no 
better result than good home-made kinds, 
but insure more uniformity. 


CLAY FLOOR FOR DAIRY COWS. 





Where one uses the ordinary stanchion 
for fastening dairy cows, we doubt 
whether the clay floor can be improved 
upon, writes Edward Montgomery to the 


“Epitomist.” A trough behind the cows is 
provided for the excrement. On the hard, 
level clay floor that reaches from 


stanchion to gutter pr trough, a wide 
plank is placed parallel to the trough, and 
close up to it, to catch what manurial 
matter fails to reach the trough. This is 
done as a protection to the clay, for the 
usefulness, perfection and durability of a 
clay floor depends upon its being kept 
dry. In making the floor, the moist clay 
should be well pounded in order to harden 
and solidify it, and the floor should be 
permitted to thoroughly dry before it is 
put to use, and kept dry. To no class 
of live stock does any kind of floor seem 
so acceptable as that of earth—nature’s 
floor; and if the earth is of the right 
kind and treated in the right way in mak- 
ing the floor, it will usually prove the 
best floor of any, and the least costly. 
Cement and plank floors prove objection- 
able in many respects to both stock and 
stock owners. 


THE ENGLISH BUTTER MARKET. 


The shipments of Russian butter to 
England are increasing in importance 
year by year, said M. De Leverdo before 
the National Agricultural Society of 
France. In order to foster this 








of the milk, but no more nor greater than 


sent specialists to Denmark to 
inquire into circumstances § attend- 
ing the remarkable development of 


the butter industry in that country. On 
their return home they became itinerant 
instructors in ‘the dairying districts of 
Russia, and their operations have now 
extended even to Asiatic Russia. Beyond 
the Urals, indeed, the dairying industry 
is developing so rapidly that the govern- 
ment has organized a service of butter 
trains from Omsk, the capital of Western 
Siberia, to St. Petersburg. The distance 
is about 2,200 miles, and the journey oc- 
ecupies seven days. The trains are made 
up of cars specially constructed to carry 
ice in their sides or walls, the ice, of 
which there is a superabundance, being 
replenished at different points along the 
route. By this means Siberian butter 
reaches the Russian capital in perfect 
condition and ready for immediate con- 
sumption at the table. In Sweden the 
butter industry receives the support of 
large numbers of co-operative dairies, 
some of which are conducted entirely by 
women. They are subsidized by the Swed- 
ish government to the extent of 70,000f 
per annum. The country possesses about 
1,500,000 milch cows and a third of their 
milk is used for making butter or cheese. 
Sweden exports annually to England al- 
most as much butter as Holland, and 10 
times as much as Norway. The Swedish, 
Dutch, Russian and some other butters 
are shipped in casks of 1 cwt. each. 

The finer continental butters which are 
sent to England are those of Denmark, 
France and Italy. Thirty or 35 years ago 
Denmark, which now occupies by far the 
leading place in the English market, did 
nothing in the way of export trade be- 
yond sending to Hamburg butters of very 
ordinary quality. Often, indeed, this but- 
ter, after being warehoused for a year, 
was sold at a nominal price as grease. 
Even to-day there remain on the walls of 
the Hamburg markets notices respecting 
the “graisse d'origine danoise.” And yet 
Denmark has chased the butters of Brit- 
tany out of the British markets, and 
threatens to do the same in the case of 
the Normandy butters. This rapid agri- 
cultural and lop t of 
a country of which the area does not 
exceed that of half a dozen of the de- 
partments of France, constitutes one of 
the most glorious pages of contemporary 
economic industry. Prior to 1870 Danish 
butter was scarcely known in London. 
In 1874 it arrived on the English markets 
to the extent of 12,000,000 kilogs, a quan- 
tity exceeded two and a half times by 
the French export, with which, how- 
ever, the Danish shipments established 
equality in 1886, since when they have 
continued to expand by leaps and bounds. 
Thus, in 18%, they were exactly double 
the French, in 1896 triple, and two years 
later quadruple. 


CHURN SWINDLERS. 
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It passes all human understanding how 
contented a great lot of farmers are to 
remain in ignorance and be swindled at 
every turn by these fellows who are 
traveling the country with fake churns 
or some other so-called dairy implement, 
says “‘Hoard’s Dairyman.” It needs a 
charge of dynamite almost to lift such 
farmers out of their rut of foolish ideas. 
We say foolish, because the results of 
their ideas are productive of folly. One 
of the standard ideas of such men is that 
they cannot afford to take a dairy paper 
that will keep them posted on such 
swindles. It will cost them, say, $1 a 
year, and yet they fall over one another 
to throw away their money on humbugs, 
but cah’t afford to know the truth. 

No power on earth can save such men 
from being swindled, as long as they 
haven't the gumption to read and keep 
posted in their own business. The travel- 
ing churn swindler finds a rich harvest 
among this class of farmers. Here is a 
specimen case: The Tonawonda (N. Y.) 
“Review” states that a number of farm- 
ers in Wyoming Co., N. Y., have bought 
“ball-bearing’”’ churns at $7 apiece; others 
paid $200 for territorial rights. The agents 
introduced a chemical into the cream and 
made in two minutes what looked like 
butter. The purchasers of the churns 
can’t make butter in them in two hours. 
The flim-flamers are said to have taken 
$2,500 out of Wyoming County alone. 

Yet all the kings’ oxen could not have 
drawn one dollar out of these men’s 
pockets for dairy reading, that would 
post them on such silly fake ideas, and 
help them from falling the easy prey of 
traveling humbugs. 

So it has gone with “Dilution Separa- 
tors’ and a lot of such things. Men who 
tried to keep intelligent, read what the 
experiment stations said about such hum- 
bugs and kept their money in their 
pockets. ‘“‘The foolish pass on and are 
punished.’’ When will this class ef farm- 
ers see that ignorance of sound dairy 
knowledge costs in every direction a 
hundred times more than information 
does.” 


SYMPTOMS OF ABORTION. 


O. R. Aney asks in an exchange in re- 
gard to aborting cows: ‘‘What are the 
symptoms? A cow aborted the seventh 
month, to a day. I could not notice any- 
thing, though I took special pains to do 
so, as several cows in this section have 
aborted this winter. How long must I 
wait before breeding again? Will the bull 
that serves her be liable to carry the dis- 
ease to other cows? 

Ans., by Prof. Haecker.—The di is 
not as readily noticed in cows that are in 
milk; but when the foetus is not making 
normal growth, which is generally the 
case when abortion is threatened, there 
will be a slight increase in the flow of 
milk, and a relaxing of the muscles on 
the sides of the tailhead, causing an ab- 
normal depression immediately back of 
and above the pin bones on each side of 
the root of the tail. In heifers there will 
be a premature and periodical enlarge- 
ment of the udder. This enlargement oc- 
curs about every three weeks for sev- 
eral months, and is a little more marked 
with each recurrence. Yes, the disease 
will be carried to the other members of 
the herd by the sire. The uterus should 
be thoroughly cleansed by injecting a 
quart of soft warm water containing ten 
drops of carbolic acid. This should be 
done soon after abortion takes place, 
and thereafter whenever the heats oc- 
cur. Three or four treatments generally 
destroy the germ that causes abortion. 
We have not attempted to give in detail 
the symptoms that generally precede 
abortion, for the reason that we know 
that there are many cases where no such 


symptoms exist—where cows give prema- 
ture birth without any of A os ordi 

signs. The foetus seems to die for want 
of proper nourishment, pro! caused 
by some germ not yet fully understood. 
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In all such cases we recommend the car- 
bolic acid treatuhant. 
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DAIRY POINTERS. 


If the butter is mottled work it a little 
after salting. 
Wash all milk vessels with cold water 
before scalding. 
Whitewashed stables mean fewer flies 
and more milk. 
Crosses are usually better for farmers 
than pure breeds. 
Many dairymen like an ounce of salt to 
a pound of butter. 

Do not wet your hands when milking— 
if you do you flavor the milk. 

You waste % per cent of your butter in 
summer by not using a separator. 

Adding hot water to cream while churn- 
ing is the worst of all practices. 

If the butter is too soft feed the cow 
some potatoes. 

Stringy milk can be cured by keeping 
the cuws clean. 

Whenever possible test the cow’s milk 
before buying her. 

A cow that tests below three per cent 
is not worth keeping. 

Cows and horses should not be allowed 
in the same pasture. 

Richer feed’ does not mean richer milk; 
it means more milk. 





Cows give a trifle more milk when re- 
ceiving some succulent food, such as roots 
and ensilage, but practically the same 
amount of butter or other milk solids. We 
select the cheapest foods and so mix them 
that the cow gets about one pound of car- 
bohydrates. If we should feed a much 
wider ration, that is, one that contained 
more carbohydrates and carbohydrate 
equivalent than the amount stated, she 
would gradually lay on fat, shrink in 
milk, and failure to breed would probably 
follow; but when the above mentioned nu- 
tritive ratio is maintained, no such diffi- 
culties are encountered.—Prof. Haecker. 
SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 

CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 


We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
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Read '‘The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
Monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm iands in the West. 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


ae 


ADVICE TO PLANTERS.—When a 

man sets out fruit trees, he should always 
make a map of the grounds and record it. 
years ago I set out about 100 peach trees 
without making a record of them. Now, 
this season they all bore a fair crop, and 
one variety is a puzzle to me, and I can 
only conclude that is the Cottage, a peach 
I discovered near Sedalia while living 
there. 
In the northeast angle of an orchard 
was a seedling two years old that was 
somewhat in the way, but as T cannot cut 
down a tree unless unavoidable, I let it 
stand. The next season it bore fruit. My 
old friend, Geo. Husmann, and myself de- 
cided that it was worth keeping. Since 
then it has always been good, in fact none 
better. It comes in as the Barly Craw- 
ford goes out and lasts nearly a month. 
It is fully as large as the Crawford, more 
round, yellow with beautiful red cheeks 
and a freestone. This season it was the 
finest on my grounds. 

I have one tree that I paid a big price 
for six years ago. Two years ago it bore 
some fruit, but it was taken. This year 
it is loaded. The frult was well thinned 
out and it promises to be a late, yellow 
freestone. Here again lies the fault of 
my not remembering the name. The dif- 
ference between an improved peach of the 
latest quality, and a worthless small seed- 
ling is very great. 

HYBRID PECANS.—It is no wonder 
that I could see no difference in the two 
lots sent me, for it now turns out that 
they were both from the same tree. 

DISAPPOINTMENTS.—My Pinnacle 
peach tree set a few peaches, but they 
dropped off. This variety the originator 
sent me to propagate, and when selling 
the trees to give him a royalty. I budded 
it on pretty large trees, also on some 
small trees in the nursery. It is a splen- 
did grower. The originator wrote that it 
was the largest peach ever grown in Ar- 
kansas and is a whit - cling and late. Now 
he resides in Florida and the original tree 
is in some other hands. If this reaches 
them, I should like to hear from them. I 
never propagate a new thing to any great 
extent until I have seen the fruit. 

This season has not given me any very 
large peaches, but they average well. 

Park’s Late ,will soon come in; this we 
grow instead of White Heath Cling. Then 
comes the Fahnor’s, a late yellow cling. 
This is a local peach, and is nowhere, ex- 
cept where I sent it. My choice of three 
yellow peaches would be the Cottage, 
Susquehanna and the Elberta. The latter 
would take the lead if it bore better and 
were a little better in quality. But it is 
the peach to sell. 

“What is man that thou art mindful of 
him, or the son of man that thou visitest 
him?” How forcibly this comes to mind 
when I think of the numerous things 
around me needing attention, and I as 
helpless as a child. Now, after a week's 
illness, I am barely able to walk around. 
Budding ought to be done and other mat- 
ters attended to that I am not able to do. 
I have not had such a spell for ten years, 
and for a while thought my labors in this 
world were done. But the Giver of all 
good may see fit to restore me to health 
and strength. When a man is in con- 
stant pain for days and nights, cannot 
eat or sleep, he doesn’t feel like clinging 
to this life much. Readers will pardon 
me for saying so much about myself, and 
must blame themselves, for I am per- 
suaded that they feel an interest in my 
welfare from the numerous letters re- 
ceived wishing my life to be prolonged. 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 








CULTIVATION OF GINSENG. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Since the 
publication of my article in the RURAL 
WORLD of August 22, I have received a 
great many inquiries about the root, the 
requirements, etc., for its successful cul- 
tivation. Of course the majority of peo- 
ple do not know much about ginseng as a 
crop. There has been a great deal writ- 
ten of late about ginseng, including many 
statements as to what can be done that 
are overdrawn and calculated to cause 
people to mistrust even statements of 
facts written by people who know what 
they are writing about from experience 
in the business. That the cultivation of 
ginseng is not an experiment needs no 
argument to prove, as there are a number 
of people that have made and are now 
making large profits on a small area of 
ground in gt ig. The busi presents 
to people of small means and very little 
ground an opportunity to make a very 
material addition to their bank account. 
For the benefit of the many readers of the 
RURAL WORLD I answer some of the 
questions asked by those that have writ- 
ten me. 

SOIL NEEDED.—A rich sandy loam is 
best for ginseng. Decayed wood and leaf 
mold applied liberally to the ground after 
it has been prepared and planted will 
Serve as a mulch and in being a very fine 
fertilizer. The proper soil can be found 
or made in any part of the United States, 
and so can all the other requirements. 
The soil, instead—as is the case with 
most other crops, becoming poorer, be- 
comes richer each year, so that, when 
once brought to the required fertility, it 
is good for a perpetual growth of ginseng. 

SHADE.—The plants require a good 
Shade and plenty of moisture, This may 
be constructed of any material that is at 
hand. I use brush laid on a frame made 
of 2x6 inch seantlings for the cross pieces 
and round posts 6 inches thick at top end, 
8 or 10 feet long, with wire stretched 
across the two by sixes about three feet 





Anything will do that will let the rain 
through and keep the sunshine out. The 
Shade should not cost to exceed one cent 
Per square foot anywhere; it will not cost 
that here, 

WHERE GROWN.—Any part of the 
United States is suitable for ginseng. The 
natural advantages may be better in 
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ground and labor that would have to be 
charged as expense to ginseng. 

CULTIVATION.—So far as actual cul- 
tivation is concerned, there is none. One 
person wrote me wanting to know if all 
the work was done with a hoe. There is 
absolutely nothing to do after the ground 
is once planted, except to renew the shade 
@ little every few years, and pull up any 
stray weeds that may appear. The ground 
being shaded, practically nothing but the 
ginseng grows. 

The purpose in cultivating any crop is 
to keep it free from any other plants that 
would take a part of the plant food away 
from the crop to be raised, also to create 
a dust mulch which conserves the moist- 
use that is in the soil, and which, by 
capillary attraction, is drawn upward un- 
til arrested near the surface by the dust 
mulch. Ginseng plants will grow in shade 
—in fact, must have shade—while most 
other plants will not; so by providing 
shade for the beds, weeds are kept down, 
and by giving a mulch of leaf mold and 
decaying wood—the substance found 
where ginseng grows wild—we provide a 
condition of soil suited to the ginseng 
Plant and one which conserves moisture. 
Thus it will appear that the purposes of 
cultivation are met. 

GROUND PLANTED in seed to grow 
roots for market will not need to be seed- 
ed again, for the plants will produce seed 
enough the last three years to more than 
replant the same ground. When the roots 
are ready to dig, there will be a great 
number of one, two and three-year-old 
roots, which will be stock to replant with, 
and so it will be each time the roots are 
dug for market; there will be plants to 
reset, and some for starting a new bed. 
There is nothing that will increase so 
fast as ginseng, and no crop is so valu- 
able as a commercial product. The time 
and labor expended is so very small that 
it will not interfere in the least with any 
other business to produce 12 to 15 thous- 
and dollars’ worth of roots in five or six 
years on a space of ground 40x50 feet, seed 
planted 3x3 inches each way, which is 
ample room for growing roots for market. 
Where roots are set for seed production 
one foot each way is the proper distance 
in order to have room for gathering the 
seed. 

GET GOOD SEED.—One person writing 
from Iowa wants to know if seeds that 
are dry will germinate. He says he har 
enough seeds to produce 650,000 plants, 
some of which are four years old; that he 
has heard that dry seed will not germi- 
nate, but does not believe it. I planted a 
number of seeds that a “sang” digger gave 
me, that he had carried in his vest pocket 
for several weeks, and which were dry. 
I planted them four years ago-this fall, 
and not one of them has germinated thus 
far. 

If one contemplates going into the gin- 
seng business he should be careful of 
whom stock is bought, especially seeds. 
If you want to succeed get the proper in- 
structions from a ful gi g 
raiser—there are a number—and start 
right. This will save annoying failures as 
well as financial loss. 

BIG STORIES.—Another inquirer want- 
ed to know if I was not “a little bit flow- 
ery in my effusion,” in the August 224 
issue. I will say this in regard to these 
seemingly exaggerated estimates on gin- 
seng, that while I can yet learn much 
about the business, I know some things 
already from experience. I. would not 
willfully make a misstatement on the sub- 
ject, but know that what I have said 
could be done and has been, and even 
more, with only a reasonable amount of 
attention. The plant is very hardy and 
will resist drouth as well as any other 
Plant. I sold to the president of our bank 
here this spring $200 worth of seedling 
roots from a bed 5x18 feet. Another grow- 
er that I know of sold the seed bearing 
plants from a bed 5x@ feet for $600, and 
sold $300 worth of seed from these same 
plants. I am keeping account of the seed 
produced on one bed that is 5x60 feet. 
Thus far I have gathered over $600 worth 
of seed, and will get $200 or $300 more from 
it. 

THE MARKET.—As to the market in 
China, send to the State Department, 
Washington, D. C., for the advance sheets 
of the consular reports on American gin- 
seng in China, and ginseng in Corea. Also 
send to the Department of Agriculture 
for Bulletin No. 16, Division of Botany. 
These reports are as correct as it is pos- 
sible to get them by this government, and 
can be relied upon. 

THE QUOTATIONS on ginseng in the 
papers amount to nothing as to what you 





represent what can be obtained for a lot 
of wild roots that are mutilated and oth- 
erwise improperly handled. There is as 
much difference in the value of wild gin- 
seng and the cultivated root as there is 
between wild plums and the best tame 
varieties. 

Twenty-six-year-old roots will dry one 
pound of ginseng, or about one pound to 
the square foot, and this is a very low es- 
timate. This would be 44,000 pounds to 
the acre. Figure the dry root at $8 
per pound—and I can get more for well- 
dried heavy roots—and it would bring 
$352,000 on one acre in six years, or over 
$60,000 per year. One months’ work each 
year will do all that is needed to be done 
in caring for one acre for the six years, 
after the seeds have been planted and 
shade made. There is more money in 
raising ginseng at $1 per pound than there 
is in raising corn at $100 per bushel, rais- 
ing 7 bushels to the acre each year, for 
the six years. This is a business in which 


greater than the supply. W. EB. BOYCE. 
Texas Co., Mo. 


hab ADL 2 tia APR SS 
STORING THE APPLE CROP. 


Agriculture has been collating some in- 
formation upon this subject and con- 
cludes that a vast quantity of = 
spoil every year simply through careless 
or improper storage, says Guy E. Mitchell 
Agriculturist.”’ 

The storing of fruit under dwelling 
houses is not recommended. A certain 
amount of decay is inevitable and the 


required. Upright posts along the sides 
support the top, which is made of poles; 
over the poles is a layer of coarse hay, 
and over the hay, soil to the depth of 
two feet. Several flues are made for ven- 
tilation. Such a cave may be built any 
desired dimensions; some are being 
Planned with doors in each end and large 
enough for a passage way for a wagon 
through them. The best System of ven- 
tilation and the most even and desirable 
temperature can be maintained by use of 
an underground ventilation pipe leading 
from an opening in the floor of the cave 
to a similar opening on the surface of the 
ground several rods away. The pipe 
should be large enough to provide suffi- 
cient air for the cave and should have 
valves at each opening to regulate the 
supply. The air in passing through the 
pipe is cooled in summer and warmed in 
winter and thus brought to near the 
Proper temperature for good results in 
keeping fruit. To complete the system 
several flues should lead through the top 
of the cave to the open air above. The 
sum of the capacities of these flues 
should at least be equal to the capacity 
of the ventilator leading into the cave. 


CARING FOR AN ORCHARD, 


In the absence of barnyard manure, 
what commercial fertilizers would it be 
advisable to use on a field from which a 
crop of oats has been taken this fall, and 
which I am about to turn into an orchard 
of apples, plums, cherries, etc.? Between 
the rows of trees, I am thinking of plant- 
ing carrots, parsnips, beets, etc. Would 
it be advisable? J. W. G. 

If the land is in fairly good condition, I 
would not advise putting on any commer- 
clal fertilizers, provided however that the 
land before the trees are set has been 
plowed deeply and cultivated thoroughly, 
says Prof. I. P. Roberts in the “Country 
Gentleman.” The nurseryman usually 
summer-fallows the land for the entire 
season previous to setting it with nursery 
trees. By this method he gets a greater 
depth of prepared soil and liberates plant 
food which, as a rule, is more acceptable 
to the plant than the food which is fur- 
nished by manures or fertilizers. Young 
trees will make but small demands upon 
the soil. It is when they are bearing that 
they need plant food in abundance. It 
has been discovered that tillage rather 
than high fertility produces the strong, 
healthy, fruitful tree. 

In many young orchards in New York 
no crop is grown. The land is plowed 
shallow in the spring, then cultivated un- 
til the last of July when it is sown to 
some cover crop. Here crimson or the 
common clover is used largely. 

In the spring, in May, what may remain 
of the clover rcots and tops is plowed un- 
der and the cultivation proceeds during 
another season and again a cover crop is 
sown. If the land becomes too rich In ni- 
trogen, which would be discovered by the 
trees making too great a growth, then rye 
shuuld be substituted for the clover. As 
a rule, the ground of an orchard should 
not ve disturbed after the middle of July. 
In bleak climates, as in the Northwest, 
the practice of planting corn about tho 
first of June in the orchard is often re- 
sorted to. Before the corn makes any 
great demand upon the soil the trees, by 
virtue of the tillage given the corn and 
the preparation of the soil for it, will have 
largely made their growth. The corn, in 
this case, will serve to check the late fall 
growth of the trees, which checking is 
vely desirable. The ears are picked and 
the stalks left standing on the ground to 
protect the trees from winds and the 
bright winter sun. I imagine that the 
climate in Sunbury County is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the West, and there- 
fore what would be applicable there would 
not do in this case, but one general rule 
may be given, and that is, to stimulate 
the growth of the trees by tillage up to 
about the first of August. Then cease 
cultivation and sow some cover crop 
which is not to be harvested. All this 
serves to check the growth of the trees 
and leave the ground undisturbed during 
the fall. The harvesting of carrots, po- 
tatoes and the like would disturb the 








can really get for good ginseng. They | 


there is no competition, as the demand is| Finally, 








ground and leave it not in the best condi- 
tion for winter. 

If the land is seriously deficient in avail- 
able plant-food, then apply 200 to 5» 
pounds of commercial fertilizer; but it Is 
difficult to determine what proportion of 
minerals—potash and phosphoric acid— 
and of nitrogen should be used. This can 
only be found out by inspection. If the 
trees seem to make too feeble growth, the 
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MRS. LUCINDA HARRISON. 


By the kindness of the publish- 
ers of A. B. C. of Bee Culture, 
the A. I. Root Company, Medina, 
O., we are able to present a pic- 
ture of one of the RURAL 
WORLD'S correspondents, Mrs. L.. 
Harrison, of Peoria, Ill. We take 
the following biographical sketch 
from A. B. C. of Bee Culture: 
Among women no bee-keeper is 
nore widely or favorably known 
than Mrs. Lucinda Harrison. Born 
in Coshocton, O., Nov. 2), 1831, she 
came, in 1836, to Peoria Co., Ill, 
her parents, Alpheus Richardson 
and wife, being pioneer settlers. 
Public schools in Peoria at that 
time were undeveloped, and edu- 
cational advantages few: but her 


parents gave her the best that 
could then be had in private 
schools, Her brother, Sanford, 


was a member of the first class 
that graduated from Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill., and she then spent 
@ year at an academy taught by 
him at Granville, Ii. She taught 
school from time to time till 1856, 
when she married Robert Dodds, a 


prosperous farmer of Woodford 
Co., TlL, who died two years tater, 
leaving her a widow at 2%. In 1866 she 


married Lovell Harrison, one of the sub- 
stantial citizens of Peoria, from that time 
making Peoria her home. 

Mrs. Harrison thus describes her en- 
trance into the ranks of bee-keepers: 


the Department of Agriculture, I came 
across a flowery essay on bee culture, 
from the graceful pen of Mrs. Ellen Tup- 
per. I caught the bee-fever so badly I 
could hardly survive until the spring, 
when I purchased two colonies of Italians 
from the late Adam Grimm. The bees 
were in right-frame Langstroth hives, 
and we continue to use hives exactly sim- 
ilar to those then purchased. I bought 
the bees without my husband's knowl- 
edge, knowing full well that he would for- 
bid me if he knew it, and many were the 
curtain lectures I received for purchasing 
such troublesome stock. One reason for 
his hostility was that I kept continually 
pulling the hives to pieces to see what the 
bees were at, and kept them on the war- 
path. Our home is on three city lots, and 
at the time I commenced bee-keeping our 
trees and vines were just coming ints 
bearing, and Mr. Harrison enjoyed very 
much being out among his pets, and oc- 
casionally had an escort of scolding bees. 
Meeting with opposition made me all the 





“In 1871, while perusing the Reports oi i 


MRS. LUCINDA HARRISON. 


more determined to succeed. 
succeeds like success.’ I never wavered 
in my fixed determination to know all 
there was to know about honey-bees; and 
I was too inquisitive, prying into their 
domestic affairs, which made then so 
very irritable.”’ 

Her perseverance was rewarded. In 
time Mr. H. ceased his opposition, became 
himself interested in bees, and helped 
take care of them, saying he believed that 
bee-keeping would add ten years to their 
lives. For a number of years her aplary 
has contained about 100 colonies, she being 
prevented from doing as much with the 
bees as she otherwise would by ill-health 
and family cares; for, although childless 
herself, she has been a mother to several 
' orphan children. 

Mrs. H. is best known as a writer, her 
many contributions to the press -eing 
marked by vigor and originality, with a 
blunt candor that assures one of her sin- 
cerity. She has been the bee-editor of the 
“Prairie Farmer” since 1876, and has 
written for COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
and occasionally for other papers. She 
has held important offices in the N. A. B. 
K. A., and also in other societies. She 
credits bee-keeping with making life more 
enjoyable, opening up a new world and 
| making her more observant of plants and 
| flowers. 











Aug. 29, for the competition of Sept. 12. 
The next shipment, which will contain 
fruit for the competition of Sept. 26, from 
Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, K&an- 
sas, Missouri, New York, Ohio and Wash- 
ington, will leave New York Sept. 12. The 
last shipment of the season will leave 
New York September 26 for the competi- 
tion of October 10. WM. A. TAYLOR, 
Acting Pomologist. 

Washington, D. C. 

Awards to exhibitors from the United 
States, in Temporary Competition in 
Horticulture at Paris Exposition, August 
22, 1900: 

GROUP VIII. — HORTICULTURE. — 
CLASS 4.—FRUIT TREES AND 
FRUITS. 

First prizes: Collections of apples, crops 
of 1899 and 190. Division of Pomology, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, General 
Collection. Crop of 1899, 24 varieties, rep- 
resenting 13 states. Crop of 1900, 19 varie- 
ties, representing 2 states. New York 

State Commission. 

Collections of apples, crop of 1899—Iili- 
nois State Horticultural Society, Missouri 
State Horticultural Society, C. B. Wood, 
Washington, Va. 

Collection of apples, crop of 1900—Farm- 
ers’ Produce Association, of Delaware. 

Second prizes: Collection of apples, crop 
of 1899—Joseph Husband, Leanderville, 
Ti. 

Collection of summer apples and pears, 
crop of 1900—Peninsula Horticultural So- 
clety. 

Collection of summer apples and peach- 
es, crop of 1900—Chas. Wright, Seaford, 
Delaware. 

Third prize: Collection of apples, crop 
of 1899—A. Nelson, Lebanon, Missouri. 





STOP THE WASTE. 





In the fruit industry the waste often 
the profits. An inopportune 





chances are that the land Is deficient In 
nitrogen, and usually, where it is so de- 
ficient, it is also deficient in humus, and 
the more need there will be of using cover 
| esas and of not drawing upon the fer- 
' ehity of the land by crops raised between 
the rows. True, if quinces are not used 
las an intermediate crop, there will be 
some land between the rows which might 
be made available for a regular crop, as 
suggested, while the trees are small; tak- 
ing care, of course, not to plant the rows 
of carrots and the like too near the row 
of trees. So much depends on the amount 
of plant-food present, the kind of soil 
and the tillage, that no advice can be 
given as to the planting of crops between 
the rows. It will be seen that if the land 
is devoted to leguminous cover crops, an 
not to those crops which are to be har- 
vested, in a few years the soil will have 
an abundance of nitrogen and humus, and 
then, as the trees come into bearing, pos- 
sibly before, a little of the mineral fer- 
tilizers, which are cheap, can be added. 
it may be said that here is a 
rtunity to study the effect of 
SE ae onepaaaies of the soil for the 
orchard, the tillage of it while it is grow- 
ing and the fertilizing of it with cover 
or with purchased manures. Every 


crops 
‘The question of the best manner of the jinteiigent orchardist should be > 
storage of the apple crop will soon be UP tej) as quickly, when he inspects 
for consideration. The Department of | orchard, what it needs, 


whether — 
fertilizers, or better ph 

sohauieun’el the soil, or moisture, as the 
horseman is to discover why his horse is 
not thriving. In the latter case the rea- 
son may be due to bad usage, abuse, that 
is, bad physical conditions, or it may be 
lack of water or lack of oats and hay. 


pit neater alle a 
AMERICAN FRUITS AT PARIS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I enclose 
herewith list of awards to exhibitors from 
the United States in the Temporary Com- 
petition in Horticulture at the Paris Ex- 
position, held August 22, 1900. The fruit 
of the crop of 1899 on exhibition is report- 
ed to be still showing up well, while that 
of 1900, except the peaches, was in fine 
condition. 

A shipment of new fruit consisting of 50 
varieties of apples, 2 varieties of crab ap- 
ple and 3 varieties of pears from Illinois, 
New York and Pennsylvania, went for- 
ward in refrigeration from New York 


rain or wind at the time when the fruit 
is just ripening often ruins the hopes and 
anticipations of a whole year. The fail- 
ure to use the right kind of a package and 
to make the fruit look its best in it often 
degrades the quality in the estimation of 
the buyer from first to second class with 
the corresponding reduction of price. The 
crowded market of Saturday often leaves 
on hand of the grower a few crates of 
berries which are worthless when the 
market ripens on the following week. The 
insects somehow find their way to the 
fruit and just at the time when it should 
ripen we find that it is ruined. Nine cases 
out of ten of failure in the fruit business 
come through loss due to waste. 

The successful fruit grower must learn 
early in his career that his products are 
at all times tender and quickly perish- 
able. He must, so far as he is able, pre- 
vent the contact of any agent that de- 
stroys or reduces the value of his fruit. 
This is not something that is seyond his 
power. By a vigilant warfare against in- 
sects he can greatly increase the quantity 
and improve the quality of the crop which 
he is to receive. 

Cold storage affords one of the most 
practical means of preventing waste in 
the fruit crop that we have. Apples that 
fall from the tree when almost ripe, and 
are lost, are frequently ripe enough to be 
picked and placed in cold storage. The 
fact that apples for cold storage should 
be picked while solid is valuable informa- 
tion to thdse who realize that their fruit 
is dropping badly while in that state. An 
ice and cold storage house on the fruit 
farm is of immense value in preventing 
the waste in summer fruits that come 
naturally through rapid decay. Berries, 
cherries, plums and peaches can be kept 
a number of days, even weeks, and there 
is thus afforded ample opportunity for 
using or disposing of them. Let the farm- 
er and fruit grower be as painstaking to 
prevent waste in their products as the 
packers and the manufacturers are to 


prevent waste in their large commercial 
w. L. HALL. 





glad of my good fortune in meeting this 
veteran bee 
He expects to be present at the national 
convention of bee keepers in Chicago, 


where it is many may have the 
privilege of ~ him and hearing him. 


establishments. Up to the om , Fa, 
Kansas Agricultural Collese, Manhattan, | hees in a ——. had not produ 

. much surplus sees it the autumn flow- 

Kan. ers, buckwheat, mint, boneset and others, 

a were n to yield. Mr. McNay in- 

formed me that he had bees on a 


The Roiary. 


A VETERAN BEEKEEPER. 











August 7 found me at Kilbourn City, 

the ever beautiful resort at the Dells of 
the Wisconsin. It was a business trip, but 
I found time to hunt up one of the local 
bee keepers, Mr. Pierce. I had not met 
him before, but it did not take us long to 
get acquainted. Mr. Pierce was working 
at a new location for his aplary among 
the hills a short distance from the town. 
He has a fine place for an apiary, the soil 
being very sandy, having good drainage 
and small oaks and jack pines to furnish 
shade, says Harry Lathrop in the “Wis- 
consin Agriculturist,” 
A wintering cellar is to be blasted out 
of the sand rock of the hill side with 
self-supporting roof, the floor to be on a 
level with the hives in the apiary. Few 
of us have such an ideal Place in which 
to construct a cellar, My experience has 
taught me that almost any kind of hole 
excavated in pure sand will make a good 
place in which to winter bees, and little 
or no attention need be paid to ventila- 
tion, 

It requires much more care and skill to 
construct a successful wintering place in 
stiff clay soils; especially if such are in 
low, damp locations. Mr. Pierce has an 
aplary of about 50 colonies in two-story, 
ten-frame hives, which he runs exclusive- 
ly for extracted honey. He believes in 
labor-saving devices for the aplary and 
explained to me some that he had in 


stretched above rows of hives. These 
wires carry a sort of trolley which will 
pick up a super full of combs of honey 
and carry {t to the extracting room. An- 
other was a wheelbarrow with arms ex- 
tending in front so arranged that they 
can be pushed under the cleats of a hive, 
lift it from the stand and carry it into 
the cellar, or from one part of the aplary 
to another. The extracting room will be 
located on ground a little higher than the 
rest of the yard. The honey as it leaves 
the extractor will run up gravity to a 
storage tank located lower down. Friend 
Pierce surely has an inventive mind and 
the neatness of his aplary was very 
marked. I forgot to mention his foot- 
power saw, constructed by himself, with 
which he saws out most of the material 
used in hive construction. 

As we were chatting away while Mr. 
Pierce was doing some work, our conver- 
sation turned upon the veteran bee keep- 
er of that region of the country, Mr. 
Frank MeNay. I had not met Mr. McNay 
for many years. At this point we saw a 
man approaching from the direction of 
town. It proved to be McNay himself. 
After his arrival we spent the remainder 
of the afternoon di ing bee keeping 
Frank McNay, as many know, is one of 
the most extensive, as well as most suc- 
cessful bee keepers in the state. For 
many years he has kept from 300 to 500 


colonies in aplaries situated sometimes as 
far as 100 miles apart. He has, in addi- 
tion to producing honey in large quanti- 
ties, bought and sold a good deal in recent 
years. His whole life since boyhood has 
been spent in the work of bee keeping. 
But he informed me that he was about to 
sell out all his interests here and make 
his permanent home in southern Califor- 
nia, where his family are already settled 
in a home at Los Angeles. He es 
this change not in order to find a better 
bee country, but on his family’s account. 
But as he has worked for many 
years he finds himself in need of rest and 
a change, and as a result of his 

busi ma t and faithful effort, 
he is financially able to retire from active 
life. With his removal, Wisconsin loses 
one of her most practical bee keepers. He 
has written little but is ready in conversa- 
tion and willing to impart useful informa- 
tion to any fellow worker. I was very 
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my visit to Kilbourn, 





will fnd “Mrs. Winslow's ' Soothing 
syrup tbe Best Remedy for Children Teething. 





certain field for 2 years, 


‘Nothing 


view; one was a system of heavy wires | 





time there had not been a single failure 
of the honey crop. By actual record his 
annual yields averaged more for a long 
term of years than large 
famous honey district of southern Cali- 
fornia. I am gid to k 

as a whole, is second to none, both in the 
quality 
amount of productions. 














ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 4 $ 
sate HEN you see the paint cracking 
Pittsburgh. $+ 4 “ 
as. peeling or falling off the house 
ome in shreds, you. may be sure 
cianati . . . 
ECKSTEIN it was not painted with Pure 
ATLANTIC a a > . > 
saihien White Lead, but with some mixture of Zinc. 
SROOKLTE| uv. | Darytes, etc. 
JEWETT ° . ° 
sane Pure White Lead unites with Linseed 
—. oil to form an elastic coating that never cracks 
anus } cricags nor peels, It is the good, old-fashioned 
— ) paint that lasts. To be sure of getting 
RED SEAL , Pure White Lead, see that the package 
a bears one of the brands named in margin. 
eanchaiemte ~~~ ~4 
MORLEY Chevelend For colors use Nati 1 Lead Company's Pure White 
SALEM 4 Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
Salem, Mass. obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
——s wan ing-samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘Uncle Sam's Ex- 
KENTUCKY oii perience With Paints '' forwarded upon application. 
isville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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WHITMAN'S monarcu FEED MILL 


$ with Steel Grinders and Force Feed, the most rapid 
< and durable Mill in America. We also manufacture 


America Mill. The above are guaranteed to 


grind faster than GEARED MILLS, run with same 

power, and far more durable. 

Full line of BALING PRESSES, HORSE POWERS, GRAIN DRILLS, CORN 
SHELLERS, CIDER MILLS, SEED SOWERS, Ete. 


Manutactured by WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








GRASS SEEDS, CLOVER 
POP CORN, BIR 


SEEDS mses: 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON Co. 


S$, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, PEAS. 
D SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
YLOR ST.. AND THE River, CHicacoe 





WHEAT, 


AMBER AND BEARDED. 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY, Main ano Manxer Srs., St Louis. 





Is our DAISY FERTILIZER, and it is 


are what farmers want. For 
has no equal. All in 100 Ibs bags. 


lizer and crop producer, giving best and surest fiel 


The Greatest of all Wheat Growers 


also the cheapest. A Natural Fertt- 


results. Field results 


orn and Garden Truck our BROADAX BRAND 
Send for prices. 


a ST. LOUIS SANITARY CO., St. Louis, Mo, 








WE WANT 10,000 


To send $1.10 and get one of our outfits, 
tens, 1 four Combination Shucking Peg, 
“Glove and Mitten Paint.” Address, 


It contains 


CORN HUSKERS 


12 pairs of 8-og Canton Flannel Mit- 


1 Leather Wrist Band, and one pound can of 
S. B. GALBRAITH, Vermont, Illinois, 





per bu. 10 bu. and over §1.lu per bu , ft 
J. PATEKIN & 


SEED WHE ay oe Red Winter Wheat—=%,' 
ada ceca Bae ran inte Sat 


AS 
past; tyielded 


of eighteen sorts at lowa Agricultural College, THIS YEAR, making over 55 bushel} % 
ree aboard cars here, For circulars and onan Sos ndarene oe 
SON., “Nishna Valley” Seedsmen, SHENANDOAH, LOW A. 








WINTER WHEAT 


We have grown the hardiest and most reliable 
kind here in the severe climate of Minnesota for 
years already. It maintained the whole ground 
and made a heavy yield when all other varieties 
winter killed entirely this last unfavorable winter 
and spring. on the safe side and sow only 

orthern Grown Wheat. Permanent 
Pastures and Meadows can be best 4 





Attention, Farmers! 


Our Celebrated Cylindes 
Grain Cleaners, cleans 
wheat. oats, barley, rye, 
flax, timothy and clover. 
Don’t fail to write for 
testimonials and special 
pesece direct from manu- 
‘acturer to farmer ;ad. 
Minneapolis Grain Clean- 
er Co., office 222 So. Third 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








with our Clover Grass Mixtures. If sown early 
this fall the grasses will be well rooted before win- 
ter sets in and Pasture or Meadow ean| 
be relied on for next year al y. Write us fo 
prices on Wheat, Rye and GRASS SEEDS, 
FAR MER SEED CO., Faribault, Minn. 








Seeds. 
Every Farmer 


should have a copy of 


Wood’s Autumn Catalogue of 
SEEDS AND GRAIN 


For Fall planting. It tells allabout 
GRASS & CLOVER SEEDS, 
Hairy, or Winter Vetch, 
Crimson Clover, 

Seed Wheat, 

Oats, etc. 


It also gives descriptions, best methods 



























SEEDSMEN, 








If You Want the Best 


Corn Husker ask your 
de.ler for the genuine 

X-LILLIE. aves 
haifche work. li he hasn’t 
it send 40¢ in stamps to 
WILCOX MFG. CO., 

AURORA, ILL, 

AGENTS WANTED. 











waive Wm. KOENIG & CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
For Catalog and Prices of 


DICK’S ,anitntines’ Feed 


and Ensilage 
CUTTING MACHINERY, 
K TREES 357,07, %- 
74 YEARS. La: 
est hg Sa Book free. We 
Pp AY HOME & aries: pa A 
STARK BRO'S, LOUISIANA, MO. ; Dansville,N.Y¥. 















Oe and 


Oxalis, Grand Duchess 





culture and much special and valua- New; and the finest winter-blooming bulb, FI 
oie information about all crops that of immense size, borne well abuve the handsome 
can be sown to advan in the Fall foliage, and a persistent bloomer from November to 
and earl inter. Oata’ ie mailed June. Suce in any window. Always full of bloom. 
free. Weite for it and Fy Te iwerlan balbe, Soned eathelen fe te. ee Oe 
ired . » one of each color, fo e i 

Seeds or Seed Grain requ “4 8 of each color, for » postpaid, with c Bg 2 

of Bulbs and Plants i 
T. W. WOOD & SONS, Our Fall Catalogue ff_)iults snd, Plants is 


ages, hundreds of fine cuts and chromo covers. Sent 
ree to all who Apply. \We are headquarters for 
Hyacinths, Tulips, arcissus, Lilies, and other Fall 
Bulbs; New W inter-Blooming Plants, Vines, Seeds, 
Hardy Perennials, Rare New Fruits, etc. 
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Star Pea Huller. 


WONDER OF THE AGE. 
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Live Stock. 








Sep. 20. W. R. Loveless, Belifiower, Ill 
Poland-Chinas. 
et. 4.—Martin 
Moines, la. 

vet. 5.—E. S. 
ton, Ia. 

Oct. 9.—Sensintaffer Bros., 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 5.—J. W. Williams, 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 10.—E. F. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 10.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, 

= Herefords. 

11.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, 
Oni. Horses. 

Oct. 13.—Bolin & Aaron, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 16.—J. K. Alexander, 
Bhorthorns. 

Oct. 17.—T. B. Hart, 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 17.—Arthur H. 
Delaware, O. 
Oct. 17.—Chas. 
Ta. 

Oct. 18—H. O. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 30.—Ed. Burroughs, 
land-Chinas. 
Jct. 31.—E. E. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Nev. 1.—R. D. Burnham, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 2.—C. N. Sutter, 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 8.—G. W. 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 8.—W. P. Goode 
Kan. Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 9.—Charles Gulso, 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 10.—W. B. 


Flynn, Shorthorns, Des 


Donahey, Shorthorns, New- 


Brookfield, Mo 


Cisco, Ills. Po- 


Hulbert, Stonington, Ill 


Moweaqua 
Moweaqua 


Kickapoo, Kan 


Edenburg, Il 


Edenburg, lil. Po- 


Jones, Shorthorns 


Ott, Shorthorns, Hedrick 


Minnis, Edinburg, Lil. 


El Paso, Ill. Po- 


Axline, Uak Grove, Mo. 


Champaign, Ill. 


Hopedale, Ill. Po- 


Falk, Richmond, Mo. Po- 


& Sons, Lenexa, 


Chestnut, lll. Po- 

Crooks, Eight-Mile, Mo. 
Closing out sale. Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 13.—John W. Funk, Jr., Hayworth, 
Ill. Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, la 
Shortiorns. 

Nov. 15.—S. M. Winstow, Oskalousa, Mo., 
J. S. Goodrich, Goodrich, Kan., and Paul 
Byrd, Chillicothe, Mo. Gallcways. Sale 
at Kansas City. 

Nov. 15.—S. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 20.—M. A. Thornton, Elliott, Ill. 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 20.—M. A. 


Po- 

Thornton, Elliott, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. Sale at Gibson, Ill. 

Nov. 22 and W.—..0gan Chappell, Mt. 
Leonard, Mo. Waiter Waddell and Thos, 
Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. C. B. Smith, 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mc. 

Nov. 23.—Berkshire Combination Sale at 
Kansas City. C. A. Stannard, Sec’y., 
Emporia, Kan. 


Dec. 6-7.—American 

Association. Galloways. 
cago. 

Dec. 11 and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. A. 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 
fords. 

Dec. 13 and 14.—H. C. 
Bothweil, at Kansas City, Mo. 
horns. 

Jan. 22, 23, 24 and 2.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Chillicothe, Mo., and others, at Kansas 

ity. 

Feb. 6.—F. W. and O. 
Mo. Sale at Kansas City. 

Feb. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, El! Paso, Ill. 
land-Chinas. 

March 5, 19%1.—T. 
Shorthorns, Kansas City, Mo. 

March 6.—Abe Reneck, Winchester, Ky., 
and E. K. Thomas, North Middletown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 


HEREFORD SALE DATES 
CITY, MO. 


Galloway Breeders’ 
Sale at Chi- 


Duncan and Geo. 
Short- 


B. Cain, Novinger, 
Shorthorns. 
Po- 


J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 


AT KANSAS 


Jan. 15-16.—Gudgell & Simpson. Here- 
fords. 

Feb. 7.—Steel 
Herefords. 
Feb. 8.—N. E. 
Herefords. 
Feb. 23-March 1.—C, A. 

others. Herefords. 
April 2-3.—Colin Cameron. 
Feb. 17-22.—Armour and 
fords. 


Bros. and Eagle & Son. 


Mosier and H. C. Taylor. 


Stannard and 
Herefords. 
others. Here- 


THE GREAT 


HEREFORD SHOW 


SHORTHORN 
SALE. 


AND 


At Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 16-26. 

Admirers of the world’s two leading beef 
breeds of cattle should not overlook the 
great show and sale of Shorthorns and 
Herefords that will be held at Kansas 
City, Mo., beginning Oct. 16 and continu- 
ing two weeks, for it promises to he the 
grandest display of animals representing 
these breeds that has ever been brought 
together. The classes are all well filled 
with entries of both breeds ani an oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime will be afforded one 
to see the best specimens that these pop- 
ular breeds afford and to compare 
with the other. 


one 


OVARIOTOMY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Will you en- 
lighten me regarding the risk of losing 
heifers by spaying, also what benefit will 
be derived from performing the opera- 
tion? A. C. PETRI. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Answer by Dr. T. E. White: 

The mortality from the operation of 
spaying yearling heifers and calves, when 
performed by an expert, is not any great- 
er than by the operation of castrating 
bulls of the same ages. The benefits de- 
rived from spayed animals are that it 
makes them peaceable when at pasture or 
in the feed lot, which is of great advan- 
tage from a commercial standpoint in that 
it makes them better feeders. Performed 
on cows, it destroys the sexual desire, 
thus rendering them good dairy cows for 
from two to five or six years. 


THE HOMESTEAD STOCK SALE 
which Messrs. Tom C. Ponting & Sons, of 
Moweaqua, Ill., will hold at Homestead 
Farm, near town, Oct. 10-11, 1900, should 
have the attention of RURAL WORLD 
readers. Homestead Herefords are knowh 
far and wide as being as good as the best, 
and this year’s offering is at least fully 
as good as that of any former season. 
Any one wanting something good in a car- 
riage or draft horse will be able to find 
it at the Ponting sale. Notice the adver- 
tisement of this sale in this issue and 
then send for a catalog. 








$100 REWARD $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 

to learn that there is at least one dread- 
that sci has becn able to 
cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. ilall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. Address 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists,~75c. 
Hall's vamily Pills are the best. 





FEEDING CATTLE. 


: COST OF 


at what ad- 
the 


In discussing the question, 
price must 


feeder sell 


vance over cost 


Nebraska 


average | 
his matured steer 
corn 
per ton, to give 
w.l 


In the 
‘ 


him his hog feed ciear 
Farley says in “Wallace's Farnur: 
first there ure sev im- 


place, eral 


portant factors in estimate of 
First, the cost per "0 
Second, 


an 
kind to the 
Third 
ind the 
will sup- 


pounds 
steer quality and weigh* 
method of feeding, length of feed, 
feeding is done. We 
that for the 
that the «uality 
weight is 1,000 pounds, 
that the 
and che 
We wiil assume 
Now 
‘wo-litths «f a 
day, 


season the 
pose, however, 
this estimate, 
that the 
feed 


are at 


is gcuod 
length of 
six months, and 
least good, 
October 1 to April 1. 
the cost is 4c 
some 


from 
that 


as to feed, 


season 


per pound 
estimate 
bushel of corn per 
that a good 
in six mon-hs not far 
As to hay, vight 
steer is sufficient if properly 


feeders 
steer pr 
have found vigorous steer 
from 
pounds per 
fed. 


about as fol- 


will consume 
80 bushels. 
day 
The 
lows: 
Steer 


per 
items of costs would be 


$19 00 


3 00 


Interest, sale, ete, ‘ Rate 


oss ° ons . $65 50 
six months, if properly handled 
the steers should gain 350 pounds, 

1,350 when sold. On this esti- 
mate then, to cover all costs of steer, feed 
and other expenses the cattle would need 
to bring $4.85, or 8c advance over first 
cost. If bought at 3%c the steer must bring 
$60.50 to cover all costs, or $4.48 per hun- 
dred, or %8ec per hundred over first cost. If 
purchased at 4c (about the present price 
for feeders of good quality) $70.50 would 
or about $5.22 per hun- 
100 pounds advance over 


Total 
In the 
and fed, 
or weigh 


total cost, 
per 


cover 
dred, 
first cost. 

The foregoing estimates do 
allowances for contingencies, 

big jaw, or hog cholera, 


or 72c 


not 
any 
a steer, 
be taken into consideration, and with all | 

| 
things considered I think $1 per hundred | 
advance the very least the feeder should 
figure on to come out whole and give him 
Better figure on $1.25, 
feeders 


his hog feed clear. 
and if these estimates be correct, 
at present are too high by at least 
50c per 100 pounds. I do not want 
at present prices. 


4 to 
tacm | 


STARTING CATTLE ON FEED. 
We would offend a good many farmers 
if we told them they did not know how to| 
on feed. They would probably 
say to us: We have farmed all our lives, 
we have handled cattle all our lives, and 
we do not need any instructions from you 
even if you have fed cattle for twenty 
years. Nevertheless we would in meny 
cases be telling them nothing but the sim- 
ple truth, unpalatable as it is, 
from our observation of the practice «f 2 
good many farmers, says an exchange. 
When men tell us that they can put cat- 
full feed in weeks, we are 
dead sure that they know very little 
about it, and if they fed cattle all 
their lives they have been very poo™ stu- 
dents in the school of experience. If the | 
farmer will write down on his barn door, | 
paper | 


put cattle 


‘udging | 


tle on two 


have 


on his wagon box, on a piece of 
and paste it in his hat, and on the front 
leaf of the family Bible this precept: ‘All 
changes in the feed of cattle must be} 
gradual,’’ and religiously observe it for a | 
year, he stands a good chance to learn | 
more about the proper way of feeding cat- 
tle than he ever learned in his life before; 
that is, has heretofore fuily ob- 
served this precept. This is an unchange- 
able law of the bovine constitution and 
has the force of the law of nature whose 
laws are all the laws of nature’s God. 
Therefore, when you make sudden and 
radical changes in feeding cattle, you have 
simply taken off your coat, clinched your | 
fists, and out for a fight with 
Providence in which you come off worsted 
every time. 

If our advice were asked as to how we 
would begin changing cattle from grass 
to grain, say the first of September, 
would say to commence by giving them on 


unless he 


started 


day. From green grass to green corn is 
not a sudden change in the kind of feed. 
Haif a dozen green stalks a day would be 
too much of it. After feeding them in 
this way for three or four days, we would 
give two, after first seeing that they had 
all learned to eat the first. Native cattle 
need no teaching, but cattle that have 
never seen corn before are suspicious and 
feed to be educated. We would very grad- 
ually increase this corn diet for a month 
and would not think of having them on 
full feed in less than that time; six weeks 
is better. The corn in that time is grad- 
ually drying out. 

When on full feed we would place them 
in the yards and give them snap corn or 
would give them corn in the fodder, 
lowing stock cattle or sheep or colts to 
eat up that which the feeders refused. We 
would make the change from snap corn 
to ear corn in the same gradual way, and 
for the final finish from ear corn to 
shelled corn so gradually that the system 
of the cattle would never notice the 
change. If we were finishing them with 
oil meal, we would begin with one-half a 
pound per day, or less, six weeks or two 
months before we wished to ship and in- 
crease it gradually up to three pounds. 
This we take to be one of the great se- 
crets of feeding cattle, that is making 
whatever changes are made so gradually 
that the digestive system accommodates 
itself to the change unconsciously. 

By following this method it is not pos- 
sible in the earlier stages of feeding to 
make an unusual increase per month, but 
it is possible to make unusually heavy 
gains at the end of the feed and through 
the entire period of feeding. We have 
heard of men, who put their cattle on full 
feed in ten days or two weeks, boast of 
the enormous gains made in the first 
month or two, forgetting that this gain 
is largely nothing more than a filling up 
of the intestines. By and by their cattle 
scour or get off feed, have “bad luck,” 
“are doing no good,”’ and the man wants 
to know what is the matter with his feed, 
or thinks, perhaps, that he has got the 
wrong kind of cattle. The fault in nine 
cases out of ten is not in the cattle nor in 
the feed, but in the feeder. He has vio- 
lated a law of nature and she is taking 
her revenge on his pocketbook while the 
poor cattle suffer for his sins. 

There is a knack in feeding cattle, an 
art which is unteachable and can be ac- 
quired only as we acquire character, by 
doing the right things atthe right time 
with skill and judgment. Nevertheless, 
there are certain laws and principles in- 
herent in the nature of the animals and in 





being worth 25c and alfalfa hay 34 | 


this | 


methods | 


but I} 


20 00 | 


| ten 


| most 


| grass 
| grass that grows even in 


| used to be. 


{ily from from the seed, and the seed is 


| that part of the state. 


| have been tested, 


we | scrubs; 


the grass one stalk only of green corn per | demonstrated too often to doubt the truth 


fol- 





| 
| ine nature of the feed that are always | grain are brought, but it is very seldom 
| Observed by men who are artists in the that this can be done when both hay and 


| line of cattle feeding whether they are | grain are dear. 


| conseious of the observance or not. 
| have never in all our lives known a good 


farmer or a good feeder who was not 


But if the animals are 


We | sold as stockers they need not by any 


| means be satrificed. Such animals should 


| 


| 


sell for good prices to be fed in localities 


| working in harmony with the laws which | where both hay and grain are plentiful. 


- | overn the land, the crops, 
stock 

| 

RE-SEEDING THE RANGES. 

L. H. Carpenter, director of the United 


| States experiment station at Fort Collins, 


| eastern Utah 
| conditions. 
ery 


investigating the 


good reason to believe that his con- 
|} clusion, that 
nuded government land can again be 
made productive for cattle grazing, will 
| be accepted by the department of agricul- 
| ture. 

“I went,” he said, “to study the condi- 
| tons of the region and see if there were 
| any other wild grass than the blue stem, 
| which has been almost exterminated, 
| which could be made to grow on the lower 
| hills of the region. On the higher moun- 
|tains of western Colorado and eastern 
Utah there are millions of acres of the 
| best pasturage in the world. Above cer- 
| tain altitudes, where there is more or less 
| rainfall, various kinds of 

| grow which from June to November could 


range | 
The result is that there is ev-| seven of! this 


| has been visiting in western Colorado and | 
purpose of | 4 


| 
| 
t 


thousands of acres of de- | 





long grasses | 


| fatten ten times as many cattle as now | 


them. 
herds, 


feed upon 
Pepe the 
winter range 

“Fifteen or twenty years ago these low- 
jer hills were covered with a growth of 
| grass known locally as ‘blue stem.’ In 
|} some of the open parks the grass grew so 
thick and so high without irrigation or 
cultivation of any sort that the first set- 
| tlers cut thousands of tons of hay right | 


| 
| off the public domain. In those days, they 


| 
| tell me, 
make beef in February. 


losing | 


That which limits the 
however, is the lack of 


Unfortunately for the 
region, it was opened just at the time that | 


ete., | the first cattle boom had caused the plains 
which are elements of risks that should | east of the range to be enormously over- 
| 


stocked. Cattle by the thousands and 
tens of thousands were rushed in to fat- 
on the grasses of the mountains in 


summer and to pass the winter on the 


| benches and lower hills on the blue stem. 


That grass has not a very strong root, and 
its continuance depends on reseeding to a 
large extent. 
with also a few flocks of sheep, 
exterminated the blue stem 
large areas, and where thousands of cat- 


has al- 


| tle once spent the winters there is now 
| nothing but sage brush and pinion pines. 


“IT am of the opinion that the grama 
of the plains; the 
dooryards in 
Denver, and is sometimes known as buf- 
falo grass, could be seeded in place of the 
blue stem, and that it would furnish, in 
time, even better winter range than there 
The grama grass grows read- 


readily collected. I base my opinions on 
this matter largely on what I have been 
told of the usual weather conditions in 
This year there 
has been practically no rain, and as I saw 
the conditions, no sort of grass would 
grow. But I am willing to take the word 
of old residents that this is the worst 
year for drouths that they have known. 
“The essential thing for the success of 


| the experiment is that the ranchmen give 


the new grass a year or so to catch hold.” 


SCRUBS VS. THOROUGHBREDS. 

It seems incredulous that there should 
be people prejudiced against fine stock, 
but there are many such, says J. L. Irwin. 
They will tell you that thoroughbred ani- 
mals cannot stand the rough handling 
that scrubs will. This is not correct, for 
in every instance where healthy animals 
the best blood shows it- 
self the superior in every way. They will 
tell you that the profit from a scrub is 
equal to a thoroughbred given the same 
treatment. This is not correct, nor is it a 
true statement that the reason blooded 
| stock is so fine is because it is pampered 
and petted. It is true that fine animals 
are accorded better treatment than 
but a scrub animal will never 
equal a thoroughbred. We have seen this 
| of it. 

Thoroughbreds are growing more and 
| more in favor every day. We do not hear 
| the man with the fine stock declaring that 


and the live | Another plan where corn fodder is abund- 


ant would be to carry them through the 

winter in a fairly good condition, and 

|} finish them early the next summer on 

| grass. Where this can be done it is prob- 

able that the best profits will be made. 
STOCK NOTES. 

SOWS WITH RHEUMATISM.—On page 
issue Mr. L. A. Spies 
advises Mr. Lyman A. Wright how to 
treat sows afflicted with rheumatism. In 
speaking of the dose of salicylate of so- 
dium it should have been stated that the 
40 grains should be divided into two parts 
and given one in the morning and one in 
the evening. 

J. E. BURGESS, Macedonia, Mo., in 
placing his ad. in this issue, writes: 
have for sale several of the finest brood 
sows I ever owned, and of as good blood 
as there is in America. I sold over $30,000 
last fall, and my hogs are much better 
known than ever before. I have two 
fine herd boars. I can suit anyone want- 
ing a fine registered Berkshire, and at a 
reasonable price. 


THE KEYSTONE DEHORNER.—The 
advertisement of the famous Keystone 


, dehorning knife appears again in our col- 


;umns with this issue. 


| sold by the late A. C. 


| 


Our readers will 
remember this as having been made and 
Brosius, who was 
also the inventor and patentee. After Mr. 
Brosius’ death the business was carried 


on* *by Mr. M. T. Phillips and later pur- 


} 


cattle could be picked up fat for | 
| among those who advocate dehorning and, 


, harness horses. 


The crowding in of cattle, | 


over | 


common short | 


}and Duroc-Jersey pigs at his farm 


chased by him outright and removed to 
Pomeroy, Pa., where increased facilities 
will permit reaching after new trade. The 
“Keystone Knife’’ has hosts of friends 


under the care of Mr. Phillips, will un- 
doubtedly add to the name and fame it al- 
ready enjoys. Address M. T. Phillips, 
Pomeroy, Pa., and mention this paper. 


H. D. AYRES, Breckenridge, Mo., 
vertises elsewhere in this issue a sale of 
Shorthorn cattle and standard-bred 
Mr. Ayres has been a2 
breeder of pure-bred stock for a half cen- 
tury and in that time has gained experi- 
ence which those who purchase 
from him will profit by, The brood mares 
that will be offered are bred to Velocidad, 
son of Electioneer, dam Nutula, full sis- 
ter to Nutwood. A catalog can be had by 
addressing Mr. Ayres. 


MR. E. F. HULBERT, Stonington, IIl., 
will sell a splendid lot of Poland-China 
five 
on October 10, 


a@u- 


and 


stock 


miles northwest of town, 


| 1900. The offering will comprise about 5) 





head. In_the lot will be three boars by 
Perfect I Know 2d, he by Perfect I Know; 
dam by Ideal Sunshine; also three boars 
by Perfect I Know 2d; dam by Look- 
Me-Over. Four gilts are by Look’s Chicf, 
by Look-Me-Oyer; dam a Tecumseh bred 
sow; also five gilts and one boar by Cli- 
max Chief, by Chief Perfection 2d; dam 
by High Chief, second dam by Headlight. 
Two gilts and two boars are by Perfect I 
Know 2d; dam a granddaughter of J. H. 
Sanders. Three gilts and two boars are 
by Climax Chief; dam Queen I Know, by 
Perfect I Know. One gilt is by Perfect 
I Know 2d; dam by High Chief, second 
dam by Ideal Sunshine. Five fall gilts 
are by Look’s Chief, out of highly bred 
sows. Two boars and three gilts are by 
Look’s Chief, dam by High Chief. The 19 
head of Duroc-Jerseys in the offering are 


of best breeding with plenty of World's 
Fair winners’ blood in their veins. Send 
for a catalog. 


| ST. LOUIS NATIONAL sToc Kk YARDS. 
Market Report Furnished by; Evans-Sni 
der-Buel Company. 

RECEIPTS during the week ending 
Sept. 15 were 19,273 cattle, 23,957 hogs and 
| 5,889 sheep, against 18,707 cattle, 21,085 hogs 
and 7,94 sheep, an increase of 566 cattle 
and 2,872 hogs, and a decrease of 2,065 
sheep. Compared with the corresponding 
week a year ago cattle show a decrease of 
5,900, hogs 3,200 and sheep 4,600. Receipts 
at the four principal markets this week 


| amounted to 163,300 cattle, 252,300 hogs, and 


it does not pay to keep his stock pure. It j 
is the man who owns scrubs and never | 


owned anything else that ridicules record- 
| ea and pedigreed stock. Nine cases out 
lof ten it is a case of sour grapes or woe- 

ful ignorance. There are men who have 
failed in raising fine stock, but look into 
the cause and you will invariably find 
that the fault lies not with the stock. And 
| white you are pointing out isolated cases 
of failure in fine stock raising, look at the 
| failures all about you among scrub rais- 
ers. How do the lists compare? 

The standard of a breed is perfection, 
and to reach it is the endeavor of every 
careful breeder. This invariably builds up 
the average, and keeps out the inferior or 
degenerated stock. A promiscuous, hap- 
hazard breeder invariably lowers the mor- 
al of his stock. 

The secret of stock raising for profit is 
to start with the best stock, keep it 
healthy and keep it the best. There are 
breeds better adapted for some farms and 
purposes than others. The thing for the 
stockraiser to do is to determine which 
breed is best suited for his purpose; but 
one thing is certain, it will not be scrubs. 
Blooded stock may cost more to begin 
with, but the returns will justify the oui- 
lay. If a farmer is not in a position to 
invest, then begin on a small scale and 
work up. It will take but a few years to 
rid a farm of its serubs and put thor- 
oughbreds in their stead. No man who 
has once had experience with fine stock 
will accept anything less. The day of 
scrubs is passing, and let it pass. A pop- 
ular mistake of the farmer of the past, 
and an expensive one, goes with it. 


SHOULD CATTLB BE FATTENED OR 
SOLD AS STOCKERS! 


Ordinarily this question should not be 
raised. When cattle are grown up to 
the point of being ready for the market, 
as a rule they should be fattened on the 
farm where they were reared, says the 
“Farmer.”’ But ithe present season there 
may be some reasons why they should 
in some instances be sold as stockers. 
In much of the Northwest the hay crop 
of the past season was a very short 
one, and the same is true of the grain. 
If farmers have stockers ready for feed- 
ing and are short both of hay and grain, 
it would probably be better to sell the 
animals as stockers than to try to fatten 
them. . It is possible to make money in 
fattening cattle when both the hay and 








130,200 
cattle 


an increase of 16,800 
26,300 hogs, and a de- 
crease of 16,100 sheep, compared with 
the previous week. Compared with the 
corresponding week of 1899 cattle show a 
decrease of 12,000, hogs an increase of 14,- 
400 and sheep a decrease of 21,000. 

CATTLE—Receipts in the native divis- 
ion were fairly liberal, and the quality 
fully up to that of the previous week. The 
best on sale were a drove of % head of 
1,640-lb., well bred, good quality, strictly 
fat, three years old Shorthorn and Angus 
steers, which sold for $5.85 per cwt. , While 
the demand for heavy weight cattle has 
been a little slack at this market, also at 
all other points, it is seldom that there is 
ever as good a drove of cattle marketed 
as this. We note from the ‘Drovers’ 
Journal” of Friday that some choice to 
very prime heavy cattle sold at $5.62% to 
$5.80. For 1,550-Ib. cattle to sell this high 
they must be good ones, as good as sold 
two weeks ago at $6.00. While the choice. 
light and, medium’ weight beeves have 
been in more moderate supply they have 
showed less decline. The plain, big, heavy 
cattle are neglected. Our market on 
heavy weight cattle shows a decline of 
20 to 35c, while the light weight, desirable 
grades do not show over 10c decline. The 
English cable quotes live cattle at 12 to 
13c, top 13 1-3e. Butcher cows and heifers 
remained in active demand throughout the 
week, while canning grades advanced 
about 10c. ‘The very best grades of stock 
cattle were in Hght supply, and a good 
strong demand prevailed at steady prices, 
while medium kinds declined 15 to 20c, and 
the common and inferior kinds about 2c. 
Bulls suffered a slight decline during the 
fore part of the week, and closed 15 to 25c 
lower. Values on best grades milk cows 
with calves show an advance of about 
$2.00 per head, while the fair to good ones 
rule about steady. 

The following quotations are based on 
present market conditions: Best native 
beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 to 
1,600 pounds average, $5.70 to $5.85; choice 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, 
$5.50 to $5.65; geod shipping and export 
steers, 1,30) to 1,600 pounds, $5.20 to $5.45; 
fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 to 
1,450 pounds, $4.85 to $5.15; the bulk of the 
native steers averaging 1,300 pounds and 
upwards were of medium to choice qual- 
ity sold at $5.40 to $5.75, and the top was 
$5.85 for 1,640-pound offerings. Steers, 1,200 
to 1,29 pounds average, full range, rough 
to best, $5.00 to $6.60, bulk of sales at $5.20 
to $5.60; steers, 1,000: to 1,1% pounds aver- 
age, full range, $4.50 to $5.40, bulk of sales 


sheep; 
and 





Tom. 6. Ponting & Sons 


FIFTH 


AUCTION 


Hereford Cattle 
and Horses 


AT 


HOMESTEAD FARM, 
MOWEAQDA, ILL. 


Wednesday 
and Thursday, 


Oct. 10 and 11, 1900. 


Cattie To Be Sold October 10. 
Horses To Be Sold October 11. 


60 Head of Registered Here- 
fords—30 Bulls from 10 to 26 
months old; 30 Females, unbred 
and some with calves at foot, will 
be sold to the highest bidder. 

60 Head of Carriage and 

Draft Horses — Well-broken 

and in — condition. 


Write for eeineg, Sale will be held 
in new pavilion, don’t fail to attend. 


Tom. C. Penting & Sons, 


Moweaqua, Illinois. 


Col. R. E, EDMUNDSON, 
Col. J. T. WARD 
Col. J. W. ADAMS, 
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at $4.85 to $5.35; steers weighing less than 
1,000 pounds full range $3.50 to $6.50, bulk 
sold at $4.35 to $5.00. Feeding steers, fair 
to chcice, 800 pounds and upwards, $3.25 to 
$4.85, bulk at $3.65 to $3.90, and they were 
below the average quality; common to 
choice stockers, $2.35 to $4.60, bulk at $3.25 
to $3.65, and the quality was plain; stock 
heifers full range $2.00 to $3.75 and the bulk 
at $2.85 to $3.15. Fancy native heifers sell 
at $4.75 to $5.25 and there were very few 
on the market; choice native heifers sell 
at $4.35 to $4.70; good native cows and heif- 
ers sell at $3.40 to $4.25; medium cows at 
$2.85 to $3.35; fair cows $2.50 to $2.75; infe- 
rior, light and old cows $1.50 to $2.40; the 
bulk of the Southwest cows sold at $2.35 
to $3.15 and the bulk of all the cows sold 
at $2.50 to $3.50; canning cows sell at $1.50 
to $2.65. Veal calves, full range, $4.00 to 
$7.25 per 100 pounds, bulk at $6.00 to $6.75 
per 100 pounds; heretics and yearlings sold 
at $2.40 to $4.50 per 100 pounds with the 
bulk at $3.75 to $4.25. Bulls, full range, 
$2.35 to $3.65, bulk of sales $2.9 to $3.25; 
stocker bulls sold at $2.40 to $3.35, the bulk 
at $2.85 to $3.15. During the week the 
milkers sold at a full range of $16.00 to 
$47.00 per cow and calf, the bulk of sales 
being at $30.00 to $39.00: 

Receipts in the southern division for the 
week amount to 480 cars, against 420 cars 
last week, 171 cars the week before and 617 
the corresponding week a year ago. Steers 
now figure about the same as a week ago, 
with light weights possibly a little strong- 
er. Cows and heifers are 5 to 10c higher, 
while bulls and stags sold about steady. 
Calves sold strong with the demand best 
for light weights. Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory calves sold at $9.50 to $13.00 per 
head, averaged 138 to 295 Ibs., bulk at 
$10.75 to $11.75; bulls sold at $2.25 to $2.86, 
stags and oxen $2.50 to $3.10, cows and 
heifers, mostly grassers, $2.25 to $3.75, bulk 
$2.80 to $3.20; steers, the majority of which 
were off of grass, averaged 570 to 1,138 Ibs., 
and sold at $2.75 to $4.25, bulk $3.35 to $3.95. 
Mississippi bulls and oxen sold at $2.40 to 
$2.65, cows $2.35, steers $2.90 to $3.25. Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee calves sold at $6.75 
to $10.00 per head, bulls and oxen $2.50 to 
$2.85, cows and mixed lots $2.00 to $3.00, 


with 697-Ib. steers at $3.06. 
HOGS—Liberal run Tuesday, market 


opened strong to 5¢ higher on standard 
light weights and butchers, and steady to 
strong on packers. Wednesday, arrivals 
moderate, quality good, light hogs ic 
higher, butchers steady, packing grades 
about firm, bulk selling at $5.45 to $5.56. 
Thursday, moderate run, prices 5c lower, 
butchers did not get much off and paid 
$5.45 to $5.50. Friday opened on an easy to 
weaker basis, and nearly all early hogs 
sold 5c lower, but the late market was 
about steady with Thursday's prices, bulk 
selling at $5.45 to $5.52%. Saturday light 
run, quality good, market opened 5 to l0c 
lower. Range of prices as follows: Butch- 
ers and packers $5.35 to $5.45, Yorkers and 
shippers $5.40 to $5.45, heavy pigs $6.30 to 
$5.40, light pigs $8.75 to $4.25, rough heav- 


ies $4.50 to $5.00. 
SHEEP—Receipts for the past week 


light, prices 15 to 25¢c higher on lambs, 
strong and active for best sheep. Stock- 
ers in good demand, prices steady. We 
quote the following prices: Best lambs 
$5.25 to $5.50, best sheep $3.75 to $4.00, best 
bucks $2.25 to $2.75, stockers $3.00 to $8.00. 

Monday, Sept. 17.—CATTLE—Receipts 
of strictly natives were light to-day, and 
prices ruled about steady compared with, 
the close of last week. Receipts of Tex- 
ans amounted to 135 cars, and prices were 
about steady. Chicago reported 22,000, and 
the market steady on the best desirable 
grades, 10c lower on others. 

HOGS—Light .run, market opened 5c 
higher, bulk selling at $5.40 to $5.50. 





. SHEEP—Receipts moderate, — market 
steady with last week’s closing prices. 
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«ward at world’sfair. Send for circulars, 


IT PAYS TO DEHORN. 


Cuts on four sides at once, without crushing or ey Age et 


Hornless cows give more =. 
Horniess steers make better 


M. T. PHILLIPS, Pomeroy, Pa., (Successor to A. ©. BR ). 





Baron ‘rnorndaie 123,000; 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


‘« Kuwn or april 3U,*18¥6 at =. or will trade him 4 Reteere. > a 6-year 
bulls by Baron Thorndale | ‘out of dams of Easterday and Secret, these 5 herd 
since 1856, and are great milkers. Cal! on or address 


C G JON®S, Towanas, ti. 





Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, as- 
sisted by Waterloo Duke of Cedar 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 24 138086 heads our{ herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Scotch and Scotch topped cows of.the 
most fashionable families. 


80 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO. 20. 








Cruickshank 
—sired b; 


A. “Spartan Hero 77082, out of Imp. Golden Thistle, 
Lady by nanipion of England. This blood made ee famou 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS ! 


Special B ros , 80 yearli bulls, 20 yearling heifers. 
sk — Also 80! me Booth f females. The i 


st herd in the State and 30 pure 
t sire 4g in service, note 
- 26, by Roan Gauntlet, Golden 


P HLARNED, “VERMONT, Cooper Co., Mo. 








Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. 


Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. Call on or addre N.H. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


~~ goa best blood in America and 
GENTRY, SEDALIA, @ 





0.@ SNOX, Vice-Pres. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK Y ARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the sity of St. Loutles. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


C, T. JONES, Generali Mar. 


L. W. KRAKB, Asst, en’! Marr 





ers not related to bulls. Address, 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 
13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky type. 
isa Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Rameden. Also a few choice heif- 
PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, UC. 


One 





BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! sus 


headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godoy. weenie ae a are of pure Scoteh and 
pure ty tt with individual merit the standard. Young stock of both sex for sale. 


M. MARSHAL, Prop.. 


BLACK SwATSS... 





Acombs, Rose of Sharon, Pri 
11130, Kirklevington, Duke of 
, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 Xoasting Bulls and 15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows of the 
Braceletts Good families. 


and and 
Ihurst 11th, 123052 and Wooddale Victor 


J. F. FINLEY, 





PA 
Branches:—Kansas City; Ft. 


PASTEUR VACCINE 


is the original and successful preventive remedy for 


ANTHRAX. 


Write for particulars, official endorsements and testimonials from stock 
raisers who have successfully used PASTEUR RAX 
in the United States since 1895 and protected their stock against Anthrax. 


STEUR VACCINE Co., CHICAGO. 


orth, ete. 


VACCINE 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
Hero of Estill 34 23696 by Heathen Lad 24 heads 
the a fam ies. For sale: Choice 
‘oung bulls and females atson Bros.. Judson. 
livan Co., Mo., ST WaTeO™, Megr., R. R. Sta 
Harris, Mo. 


JOHN MORRIS, CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


Breeder of Shorthorn Cattle, nang ne ans. Cone 
wold and Shropshire Sheep. Prices reasonable. 


Ss. P. EMMONS 
Combination Shorthorn 
Cattle Sale 


** MEXICO, MO., NOV. 15, 1900. 


The blood of the following great bulls lergely 
dissem!nated in the oi Young Abbottsburn, 
Victoria Baron and Scotlands ‘Grown 
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V, SPARKS, cess toe, 


and horees held in America. ‘Terme low. 


VENFORT 


IA. 


J. WEST JONES, LENO. 
CAREY M, JONES. DAV! 
STOCK A 








BENTON CO., CENTRAL MO.—The 
long drouth has been ended by abundant 
rains, but the corn crop had ‘been injured 
by the hot winds which blew almost con- 
tinuously for some days before the rains. 
Sept. 5, 1900. J. H. EYERLY. 








SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Berkshi Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Beabrisht, chickens. Stock and eggs for 


J. = LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


ENGLISHPare Siesied ana et 


Your orders solicited. 
ahaa HASELTINE, Dorchester. Green Co., Mo 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 
wists OS er aE SBN 


Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR SALE—By Faron Champion 122702. and out of 
coon. Gall gn or sadreag on eargaln if taken 


Call on or 
POWELL BROS., Lee's SumMIT, MO. 
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HORTHORN wee ond famous ied 
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It is safe to figure on an export demand 
¢ 50,000 horses annually, and this will be 

reased whenever European nations are 
t war. The American horse is therefore 
essity to business and pleasure in 
and an essential in war. 


ne 


Europe 


rhis is proving a “banner’’ year for Al- 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, SEPTEMBE 


j teen entries, and the 2:19 trot eighteen. 
The 2:10 trot has seventeen, and among 
them are many that have been big money 
winners in the big circuits, such as Boral- 
ma, Dollade Wilkes, Alice Barnes and 
other cracks. Twenty-two are eligible to 
the 2:12 trot. The 2:26 trot has tweniy- 
seven. The 2:05 pace has Edith W., Red 
Seal, Eyelet, Harry O., Hetty G., William 
| Mack, Giles Noyes and Indiana. The 2:16 
pace bas twenty-three, the 2:30 pace four- 
teen, the 2:22 pace seventeen, the 2:11 pace 
, Sixteen, while those that may start in the 
2:08 pace are Argetta, Milton S., Red Seal, 
Will Leyburn, Free Bond, Toboggan, 
Agitato, Fanny Dillard, Shade On, Colbert 
and Nicol B. The nominations in the 
early closing events have paid up well, 
| ana large fields will be seen in the various 
classes. 


Gen. W. H. Jackson of Belle Meade, 
Nashville, Tenn., writes: You will please 
give it out to the public in such form as 
you may deem proper, the fact that my 
sale of September 27 next is in no sense 


and also those who want to breed the 
highest type of equine of whatever char- 
acter. The Bonnie Scotland and Lexing- 
ton blood which is prominent in the best 
class of saddle stock as well as in. the 
pedigrees of some of our fastest trotters 
and pacers, is well represented at Belle 
Meade, and to those desiring a thorough- 
bred foundation of the very best blood no 
better opportunity can or will be offered 
than the sale at Belle Meade on Sep- 
tember ° 27 


At the Huntsville, Mo., Fair last week 
we met many prominent horsemen. 
Among them were John W. Graves, owner 
by Grampian 9131, record 2:294%, by Gam- 
betta Wilkes, 4659; first dam Nantura, by 
Nutwood 600, second dam Nora Lee, by 
Woodford Mambrino. Could one get bet- 
ter breeding? Mr. Graves was starting 
judge of the races and performed his 
duties very satisfactorily. Another prom- 
inent horseman there was R. W. Napier 





of Hamilton, Mo., the owner of Rowland, 


2:24%, which stallion, with five of his 


cantara, 2:23, the great son of George a weeding-out or cull sale, but simply a_ get, tcok first premium. Rowland likewise 


\ilkes and Alma Mater. Two new 2:10 


erformers—the pacers Oscar L., 2:08%, | views, that my breeding establishment | Stallion. 


reduction sale in accordance with my 


received first premium 


He is a 


as best 
large, 


roadster 
stylish horse, 


nd Sir Aleantara, 2:10—are by him, and has grown to larger proportions than 1 sired by Time Medium, 9622, dam by Cc. 


two more—the trotter Early Reaper, 2:09%, 
nad pacer Charley Hayt, 2:07%—are out 
mares by him. 


Damages have been awarded to Daniel 
Platt, a merchant at Patchogue, L. L, 
igainst Wilson R. Smith of Smith, Gray 
& Co. for injuries received in an acci- 
dent resulting from Platt’s horse becom- 
ing frightened at Smith’s automobile and 
running away. Mr. Platt and his wife 
were driving on July 3 last at West 
Patehcgue, when they met Mr®Smith in 
his automobile. Platt’s horse ran away 
and Mr. Platt and his wife were thrown 
from the vehicle and injured. Mr. Platt 
received a verdict of $120. Mrs. Platt, it is 
said, will now bring suit. 


South Africa is above all a country of 
makeshifts. The old campaigner will use 
, pair of boots as a pillow, a blanket for 
a tent, a tent sail for a roof, a pail for 

cooking pot, a pot for the basin, an 
antheap for a stove, a bit of string for a 
button, a mealie leaf for a cigarette paper 
nd extend the utility of other articles to 
apparently incongruous purposes. But 
of all strange uses made of ordinary 
everyday articles the case as reported at 
Lobatsi is the strangest. A Boer who had 
felt the weight of the relieving force at 
Mafeking was seen rushing wildly across 
the veldt with his shirt stuffed in the 
pony’s mouth and using the two sleeves 
as remns. 


D. L. Young of Nebraska says in the 
Breeder's Gazette” that he finds it much 
better in making creeps for foals in which 
to get grain as extra feed that it is much 
better to make a place which is narrow 
crough to keep the older ones out rather 
than to have the young ones craw! under, 
s the older ones are apt to learn to crawl 
The entrance, which is preferably 
in a corner of the yard, can be made wide 
enough with a pole across the top and 
bottom. Both holes are bored through 
these, then an upright piece is fitted in 
ind can be shifted to make the entrance 
any desired width. They will learn to go 
in much more easily than when they have 
to duck their heads. 


ilso. 


Recent performances have made im- 
portant changes in the select 2:10 trotting 
list. Lord Derby’s 2:08%4 places Mambrino 
King at the head of the sires in that class, 
he being the only horse that ever got three 
trotters and the dams of two more with 
records better than 2:10. Georgena’s 2:07% 
in the Charter Oak stake places to the 
redit of the daughters of Whipple's 
Hambletonian, Azote, 2:04%, and Georgena. 
York Boy gives Robert McGregor’s 
daughters three whose records are better 
than 2:10, which places him in second 
place as the sire of dams with performers 
in that class. First place is still held by 
the daughters of Mambrino Patchen, who 
produced Ralph Wilkes, 2:06%; Jupe, 2:0744; 
2:09, and Rubber, 2:10. 





Beucer, 


We call attention to the advertisement 
of the sale of H. D. Ayres of Brecken- 
ridge, Mo., of Shorthorn bulls and stand- 
ard bred and harness horses. The an- 
cestors of this stock were brought from 
Kentucky by Mr. H. D. Ayers, who has 
been a breeder of blooded stock for fifty 
years. This stock is just as is represented 
and the statements in the catalogue of 
the sale can be relied upon as being 
strictly correct. Catalog can be secured 
by addressing Mr. Ayers. The brood mares 
in this sale are bred to Velocidad, son of 
Electioneer, dam Nutula, full sister to 
Nutwood. A certified pedigree will be 
furnished of all the standard horses sold 
in the sale. 


Every meeting gives proof of the old 
saying: “is the pace that kills,”’ and 
every week another horse is added to the 
already long Mst of trotters and pacers 
that have been raced out, says the “Stock 
Farm.’* Some that have been for some 
‘ime on the decline are now completely 
ut of it, while others hang on to the 
‘ringe of the procession. Coney and 
Prince Alert in their race last week acted 
‘s if their summer’s sun was setting. 
Soralma is temporarily hors de combat, 
Bonnie Direct may not be exactly burned 
‘ul, but the great four-year-old would 
loublless be greatly benefited by a rest, 
and but for the ability as a conditioner 
the magician Keating, would have been 
sone by the board long ago. John Nolan 
~ a wreck as the result of an accident; 
\naconda does not seem to relish miles 

2:02%, except in broken doses, and 
lers that were prominent in July are 

‘ow conspicuous by their absence. 


Next week the great Terre Haute Trot- 
‘Ing Association holds its fall meeting, 
‘eing the week preceding the St. Louis 
Fair. Two hundred and eighty-nine horses 
* named in the eighteen races, an aver- 
of sixteen to the race. .The total 
“mount to be raced for at the meeting 
will be close to $40,000, and this amount 
f money will be divided in purses rang- 
5g from $1,000 to $5,000 each—well worth 
racing for, and we may expect to see 
sreat contests. The 2:17 trot has seven- 


Horse Owners! Use 


Caustic 


















| 
desire to maintain. The animals offered 


are as a rule young and untried, and as 
fashionably bred as any I shall keep, and 
this is the last opportunity the public 
will have to secure brood mares by Imp. 
Great Tom and Luke Blackburn, which 
have proven such valuable producers in 
the different studs in America. Those 
that I shall offer will do to go into any 


breeding establishment in the land. They 
are certainly good enough for Belle 
Meade, which has always striven to se- 


cure the best. 


The following are the summaries of the 
races at Forest Park on Saturday: 
Classified trot: 





Grace Grattan, ch. m., John Seim....1 2 1 


Monnutta, b. m., Colman Stock | 
ae err aaee 213 
Time—2:1514, 2:56%%, 2:47%. 


Classified prize trot: 
Angie, ch. m., J. E. Kenney.......... a. © 
King Mack, b. g., Louis Spelbrink.2 2 2 
Wilkesgold, b. h., Colman Stock | | 
2:30%, 2:34. 

Special to road wagons, half mile, own- 
ers to drive: ‘ 
Lady Helen, bik. m., John P. Mar- 
SUR. ceecassocesecs neo 
Billy Holmes, b. h., A. H. Smiih....2 2 2 
Boxer, b. g., Louis Spelbrink........ 43 
Howell Cobb, ch. g., T. A. 
Time—1;154%, 1:19, 1:20. 
Classified pace: 
Drextell, Jr., ch. h., H. J. Dionysius..! 1 
Billy Steinman, bik. g., P. E. Flanagan.2 3 
Dollie McGregor, br. m., W. G. pee 


Conrad..3 4dr 


to 


Something like a year ago the ‘‘Horse 
Review’ expressed the opinion that the 
difference in speed between the modern, 
pneumatic-tired, two-wheeled sulky and 
four-wheeled speed-wagon,wasvery slight. 
if, indeed, there wasany—whereat at least 
one of our able contemporaries was at 
great immediate pains to expose our 
lamentable ignorance of the subject. To 
those interested in this matter. The Ab- 
bot’s performance at Hartford last Fri- 
day affords interesting food for thought. 
Hitched to a wagon he trotted his mile 
in 2:05%, the last half in 1:00%, the last 
quarter in 29% seconds. He was taken to 
the half very slowly—at a 2:10 gait—but 
from. there home he showed a greater 
flight of speed than he has ever yet ex- 
hibited when hitched to sulky. It was a 
phenomenal mile under the existent con- 
ditions not only—it would have been con- 
sidered so under any. And, in our opin- 
ion, it tends to substantiate our expressed 
belief in the controversy alluded to about 
as strongly as anything well could. 


Two horses owned by Jacob Johnson of 
Hartford, Conn., fought a duel August 21, 
to settle a grudge, and both had to be 
killed to end their suffering. The horses 
quarreled in drawing a load. The mare 
was ill from colic and refused to pull her 
share of the ioad. Her mate, a black 
gelding, attacked her, but Johnson separ- 
ated them. He thought the incident closed, 
although the gelding snapped his teeth 
whenever he saw his shirking mate. The 
pair had no sooner been put in their 
adjoining stalls than the gelding kicked 
down the partition separating them. Then 
each fell to ferocious fighting, biting and 
kicking. The mare's strength failed her 
and she sank to the floor exhausted. Be- 
fore Johnson could separate them the 
mare was kicked so badly that both hind 
legs and her back were broken. The 
gelding stopped kicking only when 
dragged away by Johnson and a party 
of neighbors. He was, however, so weak 
that the same rifle which was used to 
end the mare’s misery, terminated his 
life. The two horses were dumped into 
the same grave. 


Whatever may have been the purpose 
of the Boston Croesus, Thos. W. Lawson, 
in engaging in the pursuit of harness rac- 
ing this year on a scale of unparalleled 
magnitude and splendor, it was obviously 
not a mercenary or selfish one, says the 
“Trotter and Pacer,’ for the newspapers 
relate that he signalized one of the rare 
occasions on which his stable has won a 
race this summer by bestowing the entire 
proceeds upon charity. This was the 
Massachusetts $10,000 stake for the 2:12 
class, which Boralma won at Readville 
last week. Mr. Lawson's share of the 
purse was something like $5,000, all of 
which was promptly turned over to a 
Boston children’s hospital. Not content 
with this, Mr. Lawson gave further vent 
to his elation by distributing a couple of 
thousand dollars among the employes of 
his stable. It is doubtless true that Mr. 
Lawson is abundantly able to do all this, 
but so are a dozen other rich owners of 
racing stables who have never done it. 
We incline to the opinion that all those 
stable boys and all those babies whom 
Mr. Lawson's beneficence has thus en- 
riched, will agree with us that he is a 
“trump.” . 


The annual reduction sale of the Belle 
Meade Stud, property of Gen. Wm. H. 
Jackson, will take place at the farm, 
near Nashville, Tenn., on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 27. Belle Meade is the oldest, 


M. Clay, Jr., 22, second dam by Almont. 
Another prominent horseman we met at 
Huntsville was T. R. Quisenberry of Car- 
rolton, Mo., the former owner of the great 
trotting stallion Norther, 213, whose early 
death was regretted by every horseman 
of Missouri. Norther was a son of On- 
ward, his first dam was Ellen Prewitt, by 
Ashland Chief, his second dam was by 
Clark Chief 8% Mr. H. E. Woods of 
Norborne, Mo., the well-known starting 
judge, owns a full brother to Norther, but 


he is a pacer and is siring fast pac 


Speed W. ing 


T. Melivain of Kearney, Mo. 
was another prominent horseman present, 
and there were a great many others 
whose names have escaped -us. ; 

Old Zembia, foaled in 1883, once owned 
by J. Malcolm Forbes as a brood mare, and 
at present the property of A. E. Perren 
the Buffalo expert amateur reinman, 
trotted a marvelous mile at Boston last 
week that no correspondent thought wo th 
putting on the wire, writes Percy in the 
New York “Telegraph.” Starting to beat 
2:14 to Mr. Perren drove her in 
2:12%. It would have caused not a little 


wagon, 


of suppressed excitement a few years 
back, but to-day they have the wagons 
below the 2:10 line, so it was deemed 
but an everyday occurrence, I presume. 


However, viewed from any point, it was a 
splendid performance, and shows that a 
thinking man, having a true gaited trot- 
ter that is easily handled, can make quite 
a@ success as a trainer himself if so in- 
clined. Mr. Perren did all of Zembia's 
training this season; in fact, I believe, 
she was lame when he purchased her. 
To-day, when an animal is led into a 
ring and auctioned, we fancy it old if 
above ten, yet in Goldsmith Maid’s day 
they were good till twenty-one. The Maid 


trotted to her record when seventeen, 
duplicated it at nineteen, and was a 
fast old mare at twenty-one. 


Zembia 
rested, several years while breeding, and 
the years that passed over her head 
counted for little as to wasting. 


Every lover of a fast harness horse will 
be sorry to learn that the wonderful little 
pacer, Charley Hayt, that took a record 
at Fort Erie of 2:07%, in the second race 
that he started in, broke down in warm- 
ing up for his race at Dubuque, says the 
“Horse Review.” His admirers tell many 
tales of his marvelous speed, and there is 
no question but that he was the next 
thing to a world-beater. He is but a 
pony in height, and was a rapid-going, 
cat-gaited horse, that looked as if he 
could stand a lot of wear, but he evident- 
ly made speed a little faster than his 
censtitution could stand. Several times 
Curing the season he had corded up a little 
and showed symptoms of lameness be- 
hind, and when he came out of the stable 
lame at Dubuque, his driver, W. L. Snow, 
paid little attention to it and thought 


he wculd warm out of it. He favored 
the leg a little, coming through the 
Stretch at half speed, and when Snow 


spoke to him and gave him his head just 
past the wire he flattened out and was 
going a two-minute gait in an instant, 
but only took a few steps before some- 
thing snapped, and he suddenly lost the 
use of his ailing hind leg. He was going 
at such a clip that he went about sixty 
feet on three legs before Snow could pull 
him up. After he was put away in the 
barn he held his leg up and seemed to 
suffer great pain. Dr. McKillip was 
called from Chicago, and diagnosed the 
trouble as a fracture of one of the bones 
in the pastern. He said the horse could 
not be moved for six weeks, but after the 
bone heals he thinks he will be as sound 
as ever. Still, if he should get right in 
that length of time it will be too late to 
shape him up again this year. The little 
fellow continued to suffer great pain all 
the week, and lost a good deal of flesh. 
Mr. Frank Williams, his owner, sat in the 
stand when the accident happened. 


Connor, 2:04%, may not belong in the 
same class with Anaconda, Prince Alert, 
Frank Bogash or Searchlight, but he is 
certainly one of the most remarkable pac- 
ers now in training, says the ‘‘Horse Re- 
view.” He is eleven years old and his 
first appearance on the turf was made 
when he was a two-year-old and as a trot- 
ter. He took a record of 2:29% that sea- 
son, which he reduced to 2:21 as a three- 
year-old, and to 2:13% as a five-year-old. 
The next season, 1895, he was converted to 
the pace, at which gait he has ever since 
been campaigned. His record for that, his 
first season, was 2:14. This he lowered 
to 2:11% in 18%, and to 2:10% last year, 
when he also showed a public mile in 
2:07%. Up to this time it was believed 
that his limit had been reached, but the 
unexpected increase in his speed led to 
his being carefully raced and extensively 
“staked”’ in this year’s 2:10 classes. His 
successes therein must have exceeded the 
anticipation of even his most sanguine 
admirers. His first race was at Readville, 
July 4, and he won it in 2:07%, 2:09, 2:0914. 
At Detroit, July 16, he won in 2:08, 2:10%, 





most famous and best equipped breeding 
establishment in America. The natural 
increase of the stock compelled General 
Jackson in 1898 to place upon the market 
a large number of thoroughbreds, and 
the sale both then and last year were 
very successful ones, the stock being 
distributed among the prominent studs 
and stables throughout the country. This 
month’s sale will number some ninety 
head, including the two stallions Claren- 
don and imported Dandie Dinmont, @ 
band of most fashionably bred mares by 
Luke Blackburn, Iroquois, imported Great 





and again, July 21, he was unplaced at the 
same meeting in a five-heat race won by 
Hetty G. At Glen Falls, August 15, he 
| won the fourth, fifth and sixth heats in 
2:07, 2:12, 2:10%, after having made a 
dead heat in the first in 2:07. At Read- 
ville, August 21, he won the $5,000 Nepon- 
set purse in 2:07%, 2:05%, 2:07%. At Provi- 
dence, on Tuesday last, he won the $2,- 
000 What Cheer purse in 2:0614, 2:04%, 2:05. 
| His winnings for the season already foot 
up to $6,275, and as he had eighty-eight 
winnning heats to his credit at the close 
of last season, he has now 104, besides his 


‘Tom, Bramble, Enquirer and other noted |twenty-one as a trotter—125 in all. As , be worth more, and hence 
sires, together with twenty-six weanlings, | an instance of a horse developing extreme more profitable to their breeders. 
‘and a number of yearlings and two-year- | speed late in life he is without a parallel. ‘no more have a road hr 
{ olds, so that the sale will suit both breed-| Never before has one of eleven years ing than he can have 2 "*“' 
ers and turfmen in the thoroughbred line, ' paced in 2:05 or better for the first time in training. 


his life. That he has done this not only, 


| from 14% to 15% hands, the most of them 


but after having campaigne: for ten suc- 
cessive seasons, is next t) phenomenal. 
Connor is a shapely black celding of ex- 
cellent individuality. His sire, C. F. 
Clay, 2:18, is a son of Caliban and the 
famous Soprano, by Strathmore—a horse 
whose merits have never received the 
recognition that they deser principally 
because of his belonging to an ‘outside’ 
family. Connor's dam, Bessie V., was by 
William Welch, son of Hambletonian. His 
granddam was Martha, by Rothschild, son 
of Mumbrino Patchen, and she also pro- 
duced, among others, the double-gaited 
performer Charley P., 2:25% trotting, 
2:114 pacing: Lady Hageltine, dam of the 
pacers Chesley, 2:09%, and Brennan, 2:11\4, 
and Sarah C., dam of Cecilian Prince, sire 
of the pacer Silver Prince, 2:08'¢. Connor's 
third dam was Lady Gregory, also a 
double producer by Corbeau, and his 
fourth dam the Meginnis mare, by Tom 
Hale. As his sire, C. F. Clay, is also 


the sire of the very fast pacers Coleridge, 
2:05%, and Choral, 2:08, and is out of an 
own sister of Steinway, head of a notable 
family of pacers, it will be seen that Con- 
nor comes most legitimately by 
ities as a race-horse pacer of 


his qual- 
extreme 


speed. He may not yet have reached his 
limit 

The season during which Southern degl- 
ers buy their horses usually begins with 
the first week in September, but fre- 
quently things do not get going fairly 
until about the middle of Ociober, says 
‘Breeders’ Gazetie."” From that date 
till May 1 the business goes forward in 
full blast, dropping off suddenly at the 
last named date for the hot weather. 
This year there is every promise that 


Southern dealers will buy more horses and 
pay more for them than they have in any 


season in the past decade or even longer. 
The terms “Southerners appears in 
every repert one reads of a week's busi- 
ness in the open market, but its signifi- 
cance is not so generally understood. The 
South does not want large or heavy 


horses. It takes instead those that stand 


standing from 15 to 154 hands, and weigh- 
ing from 900 to 1,000 pounds. The ideal 
animal for the true Southern buyer is a 
whole-colored bay, brown or dark chest- 
nut horse, on short legs, with fair length 


of neck and a rather heavy, well-rounded 


body, plenty of substance, but light, fine 
bone of the flinty type. White marks are 
not objected to if not too prominent, but 


whole dark colors are preferred The 


more medium horses of this type are put 
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cures. 


uystem and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 
Seel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 


vigor which makes 


RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 
sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 
VITAL TABLETS, the quick and safe cure for Constipation, Nervous Dys- 

pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, the ‘‘Biues” and all attend- 


ant evils, It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the nerves, 
improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole | 
AXATIV 


It contains 
no narcotics nor bromides nor other injvricus 


drugs. We give the formula with every box. 


You 


know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 
Ask your druggist for a 


FREE SAMPLE. tute, but send us a stamp for our 


book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 























L. E. CLEMENT'S GOSSIP 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Cresceus has 
won the new stallion record of 2:04%, and 
what of Cresceus? Sired by Robert Me- 
Gregor in his twenty-third year. Why is 
he greater than any trotting stallion that 
has yet appeared? The “American Horse 
Breeder” says, in the pedigree of 
“The two elements that occur 
most frequently are 


Cresceus: 


Messenger and Dio- 


med, These strains, as has frequently 
been stated in the “Breeder,"’ are found 
in the pedigrees of nearly all the light 
harness record-breakers from Dexter to 


Alex, and from Pocahontas to Star Point- 
er.”’ Sired by the “Monarch of the home 


stretch,’ when he was twenty-three years 
of age. The dam of Robert McGregor was 
a sister to Lady Whitman, 2:30, a record 
made in 1870. Nancy Whitman bred to 
Hambletonian, produced Madeline, 2:23%, 
a record made in 1883. The same year 
Robert McGregor made his record of 2:17% 
when he was eleven years of age, and 
Madaline was eight years of age Nancy 
Whitman was by American Si«ur, that 
sired four trotters, and was by a horse 





to work on the plantations; the better 
ones are sold as business horses in the 
larger Southern cities. The most 
ervative men in the business believe that 
the trade in Southern horses this fall is 
going to be good; the more sanguine insist 
that it will be larger and better than it 
ever was. The conditions are all favor- 
able. A year ago many of the dealers 
took fright at the increased prices and 
stayed out of the market, refusing to pay 
what was demanded for fear that they 


} 
cons- | 


of unknown breeding. To get Diomed 
blood this horse American Star must have 
the thoroughbred horse Stock- 
holm’'s American Star, a line of breeding 
that is proven, and that never 
produced and is antagonistic to harness 
speed at either gait. 


been by 


not has 





money back 


Others , 
' 


would not be able to get the 
with a fair profit at the other end. 
again thought that the rise in values was 
only temporary and that the next season 
would see the old level re-established. 
Both are now buying, the supply in the 
cotton-growing States being woefully inad- 
equate. Dealers as well as the planters | 
have become accustomed to the higher 
range. and there is no doubt that they 
will be able to turn their money over as | 
often as usual. The best reason, however, | 
that the trade this year should be good 
in these States is the high price of cotton. 
It stands and stays right around the ten- 
cent mark and that means prosperity for 
all connected with the growing of the 
plant. Should the price stay where it is 
now after the new crop begins to move | 
largely, the demand ought to prove enor-} 
mous. As the best informed cotton deal- 
ers fully expect such a condition to exist 
all fall and winter, with only the most 
immaterial changes, owing to crop con- 
ditions in the most important producing 
centers, the prospects seem brighter and 
brighter. Hence it would appear that 
those who have good horses of this type 
need not sacrifice them, but it will not 
ay to keep poor ones any longer than 
reed be. There will not be enough in- 
crease in their value to make it worth 
any one’s while to retain them after any 


| 


sort ef a respectable offer has been re- 
ceived. 
Says the clever writer “Hawley: “Out 


of the thousands of trotters that are bred, 
trained and raced each year, how rare a 
thing it is to see a single one that fills 
the eye as a perfect road horse.” True, 
only too true, says the ‘Western Horse- 
man.” Yet it is not expected of a high- 
class race horse that he also be a high- 
Class road horse—he does not “have to.” 
Still, horse breeders, both large and small, 
are exceedingly impractical when it 
comes to educating a horse—especially for { 
the road. Either a horse is not educated 
at all for the road or, rule, he is 
given to a trotting horse trainer to be 
“tempered down” for road use. We do 
not say it to the discredit of speed de- 
velopers and race drivers, but it is never- 
theless true that successful road horse 


as a 


educators among speed developers are 
just about as scarce as are good road 
horses among race horses. The greatest 


drawback to road horse education is the 
fact that too few men, even horsemen, 
really have any conception of what con- 
stitutes a road horse, and if they get a 
horse to show “three minutes on the dirt | 
road’’—and it is usually four minutes in- 
stead of three—they right away conclude | 





that they have a “road horse.” Many | 
horses are sent to the track whose owners 
art In a race, 


never expect them to * 
and here, as a rule, a srave mistake is 
made, The place to make—educate—a road 
horse is on the road, and tweniy dollars 
spent in hiring some g004. careful, con- 
siderate man, possessing “horse sense, 
or “buggy ride’ about the city and 
through the country, putting in a half 


day, or even a day “at a sitting,” will 
add more to the value of a would-be road 
horse thar will fifty dollars spent in 


“track work” for road educational pur- 
poses, It is one thing, and not an easy 
thing, either, to produce 4 road horse “‘in 
the rough,” and it is quite another thing 
to bring forth the finished article. But 
there can be no doubt «f the fact that if 





breeders and owners wold pay more at- 
tention to the task of turning out “road 
horses” most of them would find the horse 
business much more p! 
have the one idea of training horses fora 
profit, viz., training them to go fast. With 
one-half the expense >" other lines of 





ld 
ing—for road use—many horses wou 
wens would be much 


One can 
se without train- 
horse without 


fitable. Too tor a| 


Robert McGregor has 82 trotters and 
five pacers. Robert McGregor's first work 
in the stud was made in Kansas, 8. W. 
Wheelock of Moline, Ill., took the horse 
home and he was used there, thence to 
Kentucky, and in his old age became 
the property of Geo. Ketchum, who bred 


Cresceus. His dam ts the dam of Miss 
Mary, 2:24%, pacing; Nightingale, 2:10% 
trotting, and Sadie Hassen, 2:26%, by Al- 


lie Wilkes, a son of George Wilkes. Mabel, 
his dam, was by Mambrino Heward, a son 
of Mambrino Chief, that was cut of the 
dam of Doble, 2:08, and second dam by 
the phenomenal Almont, Allie 
West, the sire of the great double-gaited 
gelding Jewett 

The thing remarkable 
pedigree is the persistence with which the 
producing dams show up throughout, on 
both sides of the line. It is a wonderful 
the standpoint of a trot- 
There are no lines of 
running blood nearer than Mambrino, 
foaled in 1806, and the Messenger blood 
in him and the Diomed blood in Cresceus 
is very much attenuated, It is just where 
I want it in a trotting pedigree a hundred 
years cld, It is like wine that improves 
by age, or “Distance lends enchantment 
It is a strong pedigree and 


son of 


one about the 


pedigree from 
ting horse breeder. 


to the view.” 
a grand horse that carries it. 

It is noticeable that the fastest daughter 
of Axtel by the records, is by Robert Mc- 
Greger. That the fastest son of Wilkes 
is by Robert McGregor, and that the 
fastest son of his son, Grattan, is by the 
same horse. Mr. Keene bought from her 
owners a three-year-old mare called M. 
M. D., by Conductor, dam by Robert Mc- 
Last year he started her in three 
record of 


Gregor. 


pacing races, and she took a 


2°22%4. This season he started her in trot- 
ting class at Nevada, Mo., and then 
twice at Cacchage, Mo, The first race 


for three-minute trotters she finished 3, 
3, 2—-in 2:24%, 2:26%, 2:26. Two days later 
she won the 2:35 trot im 2:32, 2:31, 2:29%. 
She has since won five races, trotting the 
last half at Wichita in 1:06, 
last quarter in 35 seconds. The mare has 
speed, and Is eligible to the 

She has proven herself a race 
mare of the first water, winning six 
straight races. Her. sire is one of the 
best bred sons of Electioneer, being out 
of Sontag Mohawk, making him a brother 
to Eros, srie of Dione, 2:07%, and dam 
of eight in the list, her first dam by Rob- 
ert McGregor and second dam by Dic- 
tator. She is five years old, and stands 
16 hands and an inch. Such a mare would 
be worth a dozen ordinary standard mares 
to a farm that had a young sire they 
wanted to bring to the front, or to a man 
who wants to campaign a good one. 

The “Western Horseman’ comes to 
hand, and again Columbus says: You're 
another. The five most noticeable pacing 
race horses of this year carry Blue Bull 
blood. No five pacers like Hal B. and 
his sister, Frdnk Bogash and Harry O. 
and Prince Alert, who carry the close up 
blood of any one family, except the blood 
of Blue Bull as shown in these horses. 
Won't that offset the two 2:10 trotters 
which Columbus claims for Mambrino 
Patchen. 


WORLD'S ‘CHAMPION STALLIONS. 


extreme 


2:20 class. 


1858, Ethan Allen, 2:28; 1860, George M. 
Patchen, 2:23%; 1868, Fearnaught, 2:23%; 
1868, George Wilkes, 2:22; 1872, Jay Gould, 
2:21%; 1874, Smuggler, 2:20%; 1874, Mam- 
brino Gift, 2:20; 1876, Smuggler, 2:15%; 1384, 
Phallas, 2:13%; 1884, Maxie Cobb, 2:13%; 
1889, Axtell, 2:12; 1890, Nelson, 2:10%; 1891, 
Allerton, 2:00%; 1891, Palo Alto, 2:08%; 
1892, Kremlin, 2:07%; 1892, Directum, 2:06%; 
1900, Cresceus, 2:04%. 


The finest 





If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 


it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Isn't it worth trying free? It positively 
Price 10c and 25c per box. 


The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, Ill. 


Don’t delay sending. 





GREAT 


REDUCTION SALE 


——OF THE— 


BELLE MEAD STUD, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Property of GEN. WM. H, JACKSON, 
The Most Famous Breeding Establishment in America. 
SALE AT THE FARM, 


Thursday, Sept. 27, at 10 a. m. 


Stallions, Mares, Two-Year-Olds, 


Yearlings, 


Weanlings. 


All of the Most Fashionable Thoroughbred Blood. 


Catalogues of the sale can be had by addressing 


GEN. W. H. JACKSON, Belle 


Meade Stud, Nashville, Tenn. 


or FASIG-TIPTON CO., Madison Square Garden, N. Y. City, 








Illinois State Fair 


SPRINGFIELD, 


SEPTEMBER 24-29, 1900. 


“GREATEST FAIR ON EARTH.” 


Reduced fare on all railroads. Under the auspices of the State Board of Agriculture 


8, H. BRAINERD, Treasurer, 


W. H. FULKERSON, President. 


W. C. GARRARD, Secretary 








MISSOURI STATE VETERINARY 


MEETING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The ninth 
annual meeting of the Missouri State Vet- 
erinary Association will be held in 8t. 
Louis October 3 and 4, and all veterina- 
rians, whether members of the associa- 
tion or not, or residents of this state or 
not, are cordially invited and urged io at- 
tend this meeting. A glance at the pro- 
gram will convince you that this will be 
the best meeting in the history of the as- 
sociation. At 9 o'clock Wednesday morn- 
ing (October 8) will be held a surgical 
clinic, which will consist of many opera- 
tions by the latest methods of operating 
by some of the best surgeons of the state, 
There will be plenty of clinical material. 
At 1 p. m. there will be a business meeting 
which will last all afternoon. There are 
many valuable papers, and we are prom- 
ised something interesting along this line. 
The subject of state legislation will be up 
at this meeting, and you are urged to give 
this subject your careful consideration 
and to take an active part in a move to 
secure a law to regulate the practice of 
veterinary medicine in the state of Mis- 


souril, In the evening the party will visit 
the Exposition. The veterinarians of Sx. 
Louis promise to royally entertain the 


guests of this meeting, which will include 
a visit to Fair and other points of inter- 
est. 

At 9 o'clock Thursday morning (October 
4) there will be held a business meeting. 
After the routine of work is disposed of 
there will be many valuable papers pvre- 
sented for discussion. There will also be 
a pathological exhibit under the direction 
of Dr. W. 8. Cass and other veterinarians 
of the United States meat inspection force 
of St. Louis, and will consist of many dis- 
eased organs from cattle, hogs and sheep. 
In the afternoon the party will visit the 
St. Louis Fair, where many things of in- 
terest will be found. The committee on 
local arrangements will have the plans 
further developed by the time of the 
meeting, as this is only an outline of the 
program to be carried out. The officers of 
the association and veterinarians of ft. 
Louis have spared no time or energy in 
preparing and making arrangements for 
a full two days’ session, which they hope 
will prove profitable to all who attend. 
Can you not leave your business for two 
days to attend one of the best meetings 
ever held by any state organization? The 
Veiled Prophet will be the evening of Oc- 
tober 2, and there will be excursions on 
all roads from all parts of the staie. 
Please notify Dr. W. 8. Cass, Union Stock 
‘Yards, St. Louis, Mo., at least five days 
before meeting that you intend to attend, 
also what time you will arrive, and on 
what railroad, so that arrangements will 
be made for you for rooms, as this is a 
big week in St. Louis. Do not forget the 
date of meeting, October 3 and 4. 

B. F. KAUPP, D. V. 8., Sec’y. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


The farm reflects the character of the 
owner. This is seen in the location of 
buildings and yards, orchards, pastures, 
drives, etc. All these are parts of his 
life’s machinery. The better the arrange- 
ment the less friction. The farmer must 





Al harness, old or new, ie made pishie ous easy—will look better 


Eureka Harness Oil 


preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
Epany timate ite cost by InaPerin cane—all sizes and inthe cost 
repairs. 


take advantage of every short cut he can 
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wear longer—by the use of 


Bold everywhere in cane—all sizes. 
Made by STANDARD OIL C6. 











Public Sale 


—— ir —— 


Standard Bred Harness 
Horses and 
Short-Horn Bulls. 


I will sell at my farm, THE MAPLES, ? mi) 
| Weet of Breckenridge, Mo., on 7 tepectang 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1900, 


About 25 head of standard bred and harness bred 
horses and ¥ thoroughbred Short-horn bulls all re- 
corded, from 8 to 13 months oid, 

There will be aged bruod mares by Calm 9256, 
Ashmore 6050, Chitthorn 11241, all bred to Velocidad 
14901 (son of Electioneer, dam Nutula, full sister of 
Nutwood, next dam Miss Russell. the dam of Maud 
8.) There are 38-year-old mares by Chitthorn 11241, 
bred to Velocidad 1490! and 3 handsome yearling 
sane aoe £0 nondenme.@. los of sucking colts as 

r on Nort issouri 0; 
be Chitehoee fiat ri On one farm, all 
his stock will all be sold on day of sale at what- 
ever bid is made. There are no reserved bids. 

Sale will be at 12 o'clock sharp, Lunch at 11:30. 

Catalogs will be ready by september 15, and will 
be sent to all applicants free of charge. 

TERMS: A credit of 6 months will be given with 
interest at 6 percent on bankable paper. 


H. D. AYRES. 
Auctioneer, J. W. Sparks, 
MARSHALL, MISSOURI 


Absorbine, Jr., 





Absorbs Any Soft Bunch. 
If afflicted send $1.00 for a bottle. 
Describe your case fully, and any 
special directions needed will be 
sent free. Address the Mfgr., 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 

SPRINGFIELD, . . MASS. 
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VERY SMOKER should try the 
Twin Tobacco Smokin, ‘Pipe, 
the only anti-nicotine pive 
Patented. Ask your dealer for it, or 
sent free for 2c, 0. C. RUGB, 3200 
N 19th St , St. Louis. Reference: Any 
wholesale drug house in St. Louis. 
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Full information Genteel and profitable, 
et_Free, THE NATIONAL CO., Dept. D. 
307 8. 10th Street, ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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find. Superior tactics on a common farm 
may save enough labor in a year to 
amount to the wages of an extra man. 


Here is an excellent worm powder for a 
filly. Take of powdered cantharides one 
dram, white arsenic one dram, sulphate 

iron (powdered) twelve drams. Mix 
well and divide into twelve powders, gt 
ing one in slightly pened feed each 
morning until they are gone. An aloes 
ball, consisting of Barbadoes aloes six 
drams, pulverized ginger one dram, mo- 
lasses q. s. to make the ball, ought to be 
given twelve hours after the last powder. 
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| were shining brightly. After some min- 
y utes spent in conversation on various sub- 
171 Ire é. jects, James became more serious. 





|“Lilian, dear,” said he, “do you know 








PATIENCE WITH THE LIVING. 


Sweet friend, when thou and I are gone I first met you. 


Beyond earths’ weary labor, 

When small shall be our need of grace 
From comrade or from neighbor; 

Passed all the strife, the toil, the care, 
And done with all the sighing— 

What tender truth shall we have gained, 
Alas! by simply dying? 


Then lips too chary of their praise 
Will tell our merits over, 

And eyes too swift our faults to see 
Shall no defect discover; 

Then hands that would not lift a stone, 
Where stones were thick to cumber 
Our steep hill path, will scatter flowers 

Above our pillowed slumber. 


Sweet friend, perchance both thou and I, 
Ere Love is past forgiving, 

Should take the earnest lesson home— 
Be patient with the living; 

To-day’s repressed rebuke may save 
Our blinding tears to-morrow, 

Then patient e’en when keenest edge 
May whet a nameless sorrow! 


*Tis easy to be gentle when 

Death’s silence shames our clamor, 
And easy to discern the best 

Through memory’s mystic glamor; 
But wise it were for thee and me, 

Ere Love is past forgiving, 
To take the tender lesson home— 

Be patient with the living. 

—Boston Watchman. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 





Parents often regard the child's equip- 
ment for school work as a great tax on 
the family income; and children many 
times keenly feel during school days that 
slates, pencils, pen, ink, writing tablets 
and school books are things that are to 
be cautiously asked for. The pleasure of 
promotion is sometimes marred, because 
the child knows new books are requisite; 
and that following the joyous tiding at 
home of his advancement, will be the 
worse than cold water dash, “Well, I sup- 
pose, you'll need more books, now!” 
Tom's new suit or Nell’s new hat will 
elicit more interest and be more readily 
provided than will the school books. Yet 
we expect the children to love school and 
to be faithful students. 

Yes, children are careless, and pencils 
are lost and many books are worn out 
long before they should be; but are we of 
larger growth guiltless? Did you ever 
think that this is really another story? 
Provide the necessary bc oks, pencils, etc., 
and then strive to cultivate and inculcate 
in the child the proper care of them. 

A friend who had a conscientious appre- 
ciation of the sensibilities of her child and 
who felt the need of economy in every 
line, carefully considered the amount suf- 
ficient to keep her child properly supplied 
with slate, pencils, paper, ink, and all 
such essentials as are constantly required 
in the school-room. Then she told the 
child that so much could be spent for her 
school supplies; but if she did good work 
and her teacher made no complaints re- 
garding her lacking in the things this 
money must supply, and if she would take 
such care of pencils and such part of her 
school supplies as depended on her for 
good preservation, that if the amount 
were not all needed the surplus should be 
hers for her Christmas money. The child 
was encouraged by this reward to care 
for the school supplies provided. It is a 
difficult matter by scoldings and punish- 
ments to teach care for these things, and 
yet it is an important lesson to be learned. 
The school book, slate and pencil are 
about the first property that a child owns 
and for the care of which he is person- 
ally responsible, and to the careless hand- 
ling of them, may in later years be found 
the source of his life failure. 

Some of these cautions may seem to be- 
long to the province of the teacher. True, 
while the teacher can be helpful, as the 
destruction of book and waste of paper 
are made in the school-room where she 
has personal supervision, yet papa’s or 
mamma's authority and wish in these 
matters far outweigh those of the teach- 
er. If some such plan as suggested is 
adopted, the cost of school supplies may 
be materially lessened and most whole- 
some lessons of care taught the child. 

Then another very valuable aid to a 
child in school work is some good child's 
magazine. The language work is fre- 
quently a farce because the child has no 
material from which to draw for original 
matter. True, there is plenty of it in the 
birds, flowers and even the bugs in the 
dooryard, but these are undeveloped 
mines of knowledge to even teachers; 
but the magazine or child’s paper may 
give glimpses of these realms which will 
set your active boy to work. If the pub- 
lication is taken in the child’s name, 
pride in the care of it is more easily in- 
stilled. If at first interest is not taken in 
it, and the paper is not read as you wish, 
read aloud some of the brightest things, 
talk them over with the child, and the 
week or day the publication is expected, 
make mention of its coming for the pur- 
pose of arousing expectancy in the child. 
By such adroit and tactful means you will 
greatly aid your boy or girl. 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WHEN THE TEST CAME. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 

The Briggs and Gardners were great 
friends, and in the afternoon of the day 
in question Mr. Barker and Lilian were 
enjoying the hospitality of the former’s 
cottage. When the time drew near for 
the event of the day, the lecture, the 
Briggs family, having ascertained that 
their guests would rather enjoy the cool, 
quiet retreat, bade them make themselves 
at home, and left the pair alone. Their 
hosts had hardly time to get under the 
great tabernacle, where the entertainment 
was to be held, before James and Lilian 
knew by the sounds outside that a thun- 
derstorm was in progress. But what cared 
they how the elements raged without. 
Enchanted with each other’s presence 
they chatted as merrily as if the sun 








MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Has over SIXTY YBHARS 


that many a time I have blessed the night 
| I went to Bristol to the festival, for there 
You have made this 
summer one of constant rapture for me. 

I have learned to love you deeply, devot- 
|edly. Your occasional presence has so re- 
| joiced my heart that I now ask that you 
| will be mine forever. Lilian, do you think 
you could love me just a little? I would 
| do anything to show my regard for you. I 
would willingly, gladly, lay down my life 
for your sweet sake. Oh! Lilian, do you 
love me?” 

A terrific clap of thunder prevented her 
|reply. A sudden violent shrieking and 
shouting of many voices drew the lovers 
to the door. An awful sight met their 
eyes. They had been so engrossed with 
each other and the subject in hand that 
they had been paying little attention to 
the storm. But the rain had been falling 
in torrents. It was a veritable cloud- 
burst. For hundreds of yards in all di- 
rections, except toward the river, extend- 
ed the giant bluffs. Between them at in- 
tervals were small narrow ravines, all of 
which came down to the hollow where lay 
the gay summer encampment. As the 
flood of waters fell upon the bluffs, their 
steep, nearly perpendicular sides hurried 
it into the intersecting depressions. These 
low places descended very quickly to the 
Chautauqua ground, so that, when James 
and Lilian appeared at the door, millions 
of gallons had already come into the hol- 
low. A wall of water was coming which 
not only filled the streams which sur- 
rounded the cottage, but was three or 
four feet deep on either side. In an in- 
stant the footbridge would be gone. Death 
stared them in the face. James Barker 
was not a Christian man. Death was a 
subject which he would not contemplate. 
He had always dismissed such themes 
from his thoughts, declaring life should 
be a pleasure and the end should be con- 
sidered when it came. There was only a 
second to cross the slender bridge and 
rush for the higher ground where was 
safety. Lilian seemed to be stunned or 
stupefied at sight of the sudden danger. 
If he waited to rouse her from her leth- 
argy, and get her across the space be- 


THE MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


Starting forth on life’s rough way, 
Father, guide them, 

Oh! we know not what of harm 
May betide them! 

"Neath the shadow of thy wing, 
Father, hide them; 

Waking, sleeping, Lord, we pray, 
Go beside them. 


When in prayer they cry to Thee, 
Do Thou hear them; 

From the stains of sin and shame 
Do Thou clear them; 

*Mid the quicksand and the rocks 
Do Thou steer them; 

In temptation, trial, grief, 
Be Thou near them. 


Unto Thee we give them up, 
Lord, receive them; 
In the world we know must be 
Much to grieve them— 
Many striving oft and strong 
To deceive them; 
Trustful, in Thy hands of love 
We must leave them. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 
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HEART AND HOME FOLKS. 





I believe the Home Department is pro- 
moted in attractiveness and usefulness by 
a variety of subjects. Even the strong 
voice of man may aid in this line. Of 
course we will manifest our dignity, and 
expect our friends on the refined side to 
treat us “like a king,"’ as the Indian 
Prince, Porus, said to Alexander. 

NATURE'S PLEASURBES.—Out on the 
expansive lawn at Seven Pines an apple 
tree of the improved crab variety is dis- 
playing its pink and crimson fruit. These 
apples are especially beautiful to look up- 
on, and serve as an “eye crop,” as the 
great Beecher called his flowers and orna- 
ments. In this way the pretty apples lend 
a charm to the home enjoyments. A va- 
riety of hardy phlox has been blooming 
all summer, and the fragrance is far- 
reaching. I estimate that we could get 
more real pleasure in life, if we would 
study the elements of natural religion 
which surround us. There are a thousand 
things which may serve to entertain us, if 
we are inclined to seek the noble and 








tween them and absolute security, they 
might both be lost. The bridge might not | 
| hola the weight of two persons in such a! 
|rush. He could not think of death yet, he 
was too young. All these thoughis flashed 
through his brain with lightning speed. 
| Leaving the horror-stricken Lilian to 
|}combat the waters as best she could, he | 
fled for his life. 


In less than a minute | 
{after he had crossed one of the {oot-| 
| bridges, they were both carried away. | 
| There was a little rise where the cottage } 
was, and it withstood the shock fairly | 
well, although the water was more than a | 
| foot deep upon its floor. 

At the first appearance of the tidal | 
wave, the lecturer had no audience. As 
| Philip Brooks hurried from the audi- | 
torlum to see if some friends were in| 
safety, he was struck with terror to see 
the form of his beloved Lilian across the 
stream. There was no time to lose. The 
flood was increasing in volume every min- 
| ute. Hastily divesting himself of as much 
|clothing.as was possible, he plunged into | 
what was now a raging river. He was 
no stranger to the water, and the con- 
stant exercise of farm work made his 
muscles strong. The current was so swift, 
} it took his entire strength to breast it, 
| and he know it was useless to try to get 
| Lilian across. He had rare presence of 
| mind, and it seemed to his judgment that 
| the cottage would not be washed from its 
| foundation. These houses, being used in 
| summer only, had no ceilings, the open- 
| ings in the interior extending to the roof. 
| Bidding Lilian be brave and assuring her 
they would soon be safe, and hastily 
snatching from the kitchen a hatchet 
which had been used for cleaning fish, he 
nimbly climbed the wall by the studding 
and nailing-ties (for the house was not 
plastered), and began to chop a hole in 
the roof. He soon had boards and shin- 
gles enough removed sufficient to admit 
the upward passage of a person through 
the aperture. By his aid Lilian was en- 
abled to get upon the roof, and he was 
soon by her side. They reached their 
strange perch none too soon. Higher and 
higher rose the flood. If they were in the 
room below now, they might not be 
saved from drowning. But presently the 
deluge was over. It was not yet ar hour 
since the rain began to fall. The causes 
that conspired to make the streams rise 
quickly combined to make them fall as 
fast. Philip and Lilian were soon able to 
descend from their awkward position, and, 
after a little waiting, waded to their 
anxious friends. 

Through the kindness of those who had 
been more fortunate during the trying 
ordeal, they were furnished with dry 
clothing. Arthur Jones, Philip’s com- 
panion of the morning, kindly volunteered 
to go home by train, and as James Barker 
was nowhere to be seen, Philip asked the 
privilege of escorting Lilian. We have no 
record of the conversation on the home- 
ward journey, but we have gleaned the 
fcllowing facts: One girl who attended 
the Chautauqua that season listened to 
two proposals in one day, and Philip and 
Lilian Brooks are the happiest couple now 
found in that neighborhood. A small, 
handsome farmhouse has been erected, 
which they occupy, but not upon the roof. 

Jersey Co., Ill. G. B. GEE. 

Note: The author states that such a 
storm as described above actually oc- 
curred at the time and place mentioned, 
as his family was there that day. 








NEVER. 





Children are sometimes tired of being 
told what to do. We offer this brief list 
of things not to do: 

Never make fun of old age, no matter 
how decrepit or unfortunate or evil it may 
be. God’s hand rests lovingly upon the 
aged head. 

Never tell or listen to the telling of 
filthy stories. Cleanliness in word and 
act is the sign manual of a true gentle- 
man. 

Never cheat or be unfair in your play. 
Cheating is contemptible anywhere at any 
age. Your play should strengthen, not 
weaken, your character. 

Never call anybody bad names, no mat- 
ter what anybody else calls you. You 
cannot throw mud and keep your hands 
clean. 

Never be cruel. You have no right to 
hurt even a fly needlessly. Cruelty is the 
trait of a bully, kindness the mark of a 
gentleman. 

Never make fun of a companion be- 
cause of a misfortune he could not help.— 
j= Home Monthly. 





grand, whether in the spiriwual or mate- 
rial worlds. There are the clouds and 
the storms, the rivers, forests, birds, 
plants, insects, the weather and many 
other branches of study in useful spheres. 

LITERATURE in its relation to build- 

ing moral character will ever remain a 
theme of vast importance to human so- 
ciety. Now, I contend that whatever is 
read should have in itself something to 
make us better. Let the reading be in- 
telligent, and let it have veins of fineness 
and beauty running through it like so 
many veins of pure gold. Observe in hu- 
man life how worthless and destructive 
reading may become. It may, in truth, 
attain the grade of dissipation. Observe, 
again, how reading may promote virtue 
and happiness and peace, and will be re- 
warded all along the way with treasures 
which shall endure forever. 
A FISHERMAN’S FANCIES.—The am- 
ateur fisherman ma: draw some little 
morals from his quiet occupation. Usual- 
ly we get the largest fish out of deep wa- 
ters. I call them profound waters. Lit- 
tle fishes sometimes venture out into deep 
water, where the current is swift. Then 
they are in danger and often are com- 
pelled to leave the water to escape an en- 
emy. A turtic-may take the bait without 
the least sign of action to the fisherman. 
“As wise as a serpent,” it is noticed. 
One day a red squirrel came down to the 
sand bar on the Iowa and ventured to 
wade in and try the depth of the water. 
Bunny found the Des Moines couldn’t be 
forded by a squirrel, so he plunged in and 
made straight for Missouri land. He had 
pluck. A big, bushy skunk had the ex- 
pansive notion, also, and he would go 
south. The quiet water just below a point 
of land afforded fine swimming, but when 
Sir Skunk struck the main current of the 
Des Moines, oh! what opposition. None 
of that for him, thank you, so he turned 
and made friends with the Iowa beach. 
He hadn't pluck. 

Thank you for the kindly entertain- 
ment. The Home Department is a pleas- 
ant refuge where we may meet and ex- 
change fancies and ideas and experience. 


JASPER BLINES. 
Seven Pines, Clark Co. 
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A VISIT. 


I have just returned from a short visit 
in Montgomery county, and while there I 
attended a church dedication, where I 
met so many of my schoolmates and 
friends. As the saying is, “It was my old 
stamping ground.” But if the roll had 
been called, there would have been many 
absent. 

On Monday after the dedication I took 
dinner with Mrs. A. Po, she having been 
my old Sabbath school teacher. She is 
still the same dear little woman she was 
when we gathered around the altar at 
Salem Church. We recalled many pleas- 
ant hours that were too sweet to last. An- 
other spot dear to my memory, I saw 
from the road, was my old home, “but 
the scenes are changed about the place,” 
and I felt sad at the sight. 

We had such a fine rain, but a terrible 
wind that did much damage to orchards 
and corn. I gathered up the pears and 
preserved them, and they are better than 
I thought they would be, as they were 
very hard and green. 


“But sugar and spice 
Makes everything‘nice.” 


I was sorry to hear that Idyll had left 
Rocklands Farm; she wrote such inter- 
esting letters from there. I was afraid 
she would have an encounter with a wild 
beast of some kind, but I know she pos- 
sesses the courage to get the best of them. 
I will elose with a request for an old song. 


“IT would like to die,” id Willie, 
“If papa could die, too.” 


I know some one of the Home Circle 


remembers the words. 


MRS. EMMA SEE ROBERTS. 
Audrain Co., Mo. 


DO IT NOw. 


Once a boy was walking along the sea 
shore when he saw a very beautiful shell. 
But he had his hands full just then, and 
he said: “I'll pick that up when I come 
back.” 

But when he came back after awhile he 
could not find it. The waves had washed 
it out into the sea. 

Sometimes a boy or girl says: “I'll not 
do this kind act to-day; I'll leave it until 
to-morrow.” 


But by to-morrow the ch: 
it is gone.—Selected. ae es 


TO SAVE DOCTORS’ BILLS 
Use “Garland” Stoves and : 





STAIN FOR SOFTWOOD FLOORS. 


Oak stain can be made by mixing to- 
gether a pint of boiled linseed oil, three- 
fourth pint of turpentine, three table- 
spoonfuls of raw umber and three table- 
spoonfuls of whiting. Try the color on a 
piece of plain board before using it on a 


floor. If too light, add a little more 
umber. If too dark more oil and turpen- 
tine, 


Lay it on with a good-sized brush, mak- 
ing the strokes the way the grain runs. 
Apply it evenly. After a day or two rub 
with a soft woolen cloth. Then varnish 
the floor, adding half a pint of unboiled 
linseed ofl to a quart of varnish. 

AIRY NOTHINGS. 

With a good egg beater the following 
delicious “airy nothings’’ may be made in 
a few moments. Eggs are cheaper than 
ever, and three will make a plateful of 
these dainties, First heat half a cup of 
butter to cream, then add to it gradually 
half a cup of powdered sugar, beating all 
the while. Next stir in the beaten yolks 
of the eggs, beat again, then add the well- 
stiffened whites; lastly beat in half a cup 
of rice flour and flavor with lemon. After 
the last beating the mixture should look 
fine and light, and is then to be poured 
into little greased pans. If scalloped or 
any fancy shapes so much the better. 
Bake twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 


PICALILLI. 


This is just the time of the year when I 
put down in stone crocks my years’ sup- 
ply of good old-fashioned picalilli, says 
Aunt Jane in “Table Cloth,” and I will 
give my recipe: Two dozen large cucum- 
bers chepped, two quarts whole, small 
onions, one peck green tomatoes, chopped, 
one dozen green peppers, chopped. Mix 
and sprinkle over this one pint of salt, let 
stand over night, then squeeze out as dry 
as possible. Into a preserving kettle put 
one gallon vinegar, one pint brown sugar, 
one-half ounce cinnamon. One table- 
spoonful each of mace, celery seed and 
allspice. Cook this mess slowly for about 
two hours, then add slowly and stir in 
quarter pound mustard, then add about 
two hundred small pickles, chopped and 
take off the stove and stir into the green 
stuff. 





DOING THINGS. 


“I think through the nib of my pen,” 
wrote the genial Dr. P. 8. Henson. 

“T will send my prayers in my wagon,” 
answered a farmer who was asked to pray 
for a poor widow. 

“It is time my sympathies should ooze 
out through my finger tips,’ thought a 
young girl who haé been feeling sorry for 
an overworked mother. 

“T must spell my pity with my purse,” 
decided a man whose heart had been 
touched at the need of the heathen. 

“My sociability needs to be mounted on 
shoe leather,” concluded a well-meaning, 
but home-tied church member, as she 
thought of her duties toward some new- 
comers. 

“I will try to coax my heart into the 
palm of my hand,” the usher whispered 
to himself as he was about to reach out 
for a perfunctory handshake with a 
stranger. 

“O love, come sit on my lips while I 
speak to that careless one,""invoked one 
whose good intentions had a fashion of 
hiding in the heart. 

“I must multiply my Sunday goodness 
by seven,” declared another, who had 
been awakened to the need of Sundayizing 
the week, in order to prevent secularizing 
the Sabbath.—Herald and Presbyter. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


Rusty flatirons should be rubbed over 
with beeswax and lard. 

A soapy dishcloth should never be put 
inside a teapot or coffeepot. 

’ Soak mildewed clothes in buttermilk, 
and spread them in the sun. 

Tough meat is made tender by lying a 
few minutes in vinegar water. 

Wipe out the kitchen sink at night, and 
scatter borax to drive away roaches. 

A little vinegar added to water in which 
salt fish is soaked will improve its flavor. 

Stone jars are far better than tin boxes 
for keeping bread during hot weather. 

Cold cooked vegetables, and the like, 
must be covered if not kept in a wired 
cupboard. ‘ 

Cold tea should be saved for your vine- 
gar barrel. It sours easily and gives color 
and flavor. 

To beat the whites of eggs quickly, add 
a pinch of salt; salt cools, and cold eggs 
froth rapidly. 


GOOD RECIPES. 

ECONOMICAL PUDDING.—Bake any 
remains of bread a golden brown and 
crush them to a fine powder while hot. Of 
these take four ounces, two ounces of 
brown sugar or golden syrup, two ounces 
of raisins or dried cherries, half a pint of 
milk and the same of boiling water, to- 
gether with half a teaspoonful of allspice. 
Pour the boiling water on the crumbs, 
stir well and let them soak till soft, then 
mix in all the other ingredients and pour 
the mixture into a dish plentifully rubbed 
with butter or well clarified dripping and 
bake for twenty or twenty-five minutes. 

VINEGAR FOR SWEET PICKLES.— 
For sweet pickles, as well as for all 
pickles, use cider vinegar, which must be 
at least one year old. Should it be dark 
it can easily be clarified by pouring in 
one teacupful of fresh unskimmed milk to 
every two gallons of vinegar. 
clouds settle to the bottom, leaving a 
clear, amber-colored liquid, which must 
be poured gently from the sediment.—Mrs. 
W. L. Tabor. 

APPLE ROLL—Make a nice biscuit 
dough; roll about one-fourth inch thick; 
spread with stewed apples mashed 
smooth, or uncooked apples, chopped fine. 
Sprinkle with sugar, grate on a little nut- 
meg, roll up, pinching the ends together. 
Lay in baking tin, nearly cover with cold 
water. Over all sprinkle half cup sugar 
and good-sized lump butter. Bake one 
hour; while baking dip the water in the 
pan upon top of roll to prevent crust 
hardening too much.—A. Z. M. 

BREAD PUDDING.—Two cups of 
bread, minced fine, three eggs, one cup 
of milk, one cup sugar. Bake slowly. If 
you have any jam or jelly left over (as 
the last in the can is nearly always 
thrown away) it is an excellent flavor for 
the pudding. Otherwise flavor with lem- 
on. 


————— 
Let me tell how to soften old, hard 
paint brushes. Take a baking powder can 
and put into it the brush with buttermilk 
to cover the bristles. Boil until bristles 
are scft, about half an hour, then finish 
eleaning with gasoline. This makes an 
old brush soft as new. 





The dark; 


Poultry Yard. 


MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCIATION.— 
E. E. Codding, President, Sedalia, Mo. 
— B. A. Creel, Secretary, Carrollton, 

0. 











THAT HEN HOUSE. 

Last winter when blizzards were blow- 
ing from the north, and the hens were on 
a strike because they had to roost in tree- 
tops, on outbuildings, in an open hen- 
house, or one with closed door but full of 
openings where freezing draughts had full 
play, this all transpiring when eggs were 
in good demand at paying prices, you re- 
solved that by another winter your hens 
would be provided with a good, warm 
house. Such a provision is humane as 
well as profitable, for frozen feet, wattles 
and combs mean an empty egg basket. 

It is more economical and better busi- 

ness sense to have a few hens well cared 
for than many caring for themselves. If 
a good hen-house can be provided in no 
other way, sell such a portion of the 
flock as will enable you to erect winter 
quarters that will permit the rest of the 
fowls being properly housed. There are 
many comfortable buildings erected at 
small cost. This may be done by select- 
ing some sheltered location, and then 
planning to use, as much as possible, ma- 
terial at hand. Such a building may not 
be stylish or according to plans given in 
poultry columns or journals; but comfort 
must precede style, and the latter is not 
essential to profit, and sometimes is not 
even proof of profit. 
Now is the time to make plans for the 
winter-housing of the poultry. Select a 
location, provide the material, study the 
arrangement of roost and nest-boxes as 
to easiest management in cleaning, and 
then before the autumn rains, have the 
house built and the chickens domiciled 
in their new quarters; and then keep 
count on biddy and for yourself deter- 
mine if a warm hen-house doesn’t pay. 


NATURAL SHADE FOR POULTRY. 





A subscriber of the “Rellably Poultry 
Journal” gives that paper his experience 
that is both interesting and suggestive, 
and is as follows: 

Four years ago last fall I broke ground 
for the Crescent Poultry Farm plant. It 
was a grand location, but there was no 
shade and it required only a few hot days 
in August and September to convince me 
that I must have either artificial or nat- 
ural shade. I had to provide artificial 
shade for the time being, and decided to 
start in the spring to provide natural 
shade. I accordingly planted in the fol- 
lowing spring something like 300 fruit 
trees—plums, peaches, quinces and apples. 
They did so well and seemed to attract 
so many insects that I decided to try 
more, and accordingly planted 100 grape 
vines and some fifty gooseberry bushes, 
all in my poultry yard. 

And now for the results: Of course the 
fruit trees, all except the peach trees, 
were too young to bear last year, although 
we had a few plums and quinces, and 
would have had some peaches had it not 
been for the unusually hard winter pre- 
ceding. Last summer we had an abund- 
ance of shade, and consequently no bowel 
trouble among our chickens. Be- 
fore having this shade we were 
troubled’ a great deal with bowel trcuble, 
while last year our total loss was but one 
male and three females out of 600 breed- 
ers in the early spring, up to late sum- 
mer, when we had about 200 head of 
breeders. Not a drop of medicine was 
given our flock all summer. 

The trees, bushes and vines, especially 
the two latter, provide more green food 
than one would think, as the chickens 
keep the lower branches trimmed of 
leaves and fruit, to say nothing of the in- 
sects, bugs and worms they get. And one 
thing not to be overlooked is the exercise 
the fowls get in jumping for leaves and 
insects. We had an abundance of grapes 
the: past two years, early, medium and 
late, red, white and purple. Gooseberries 
did splendidly, the chickens getting all the 
lower ones and eating the leaves. Our 
grapes were the finest I ever saw in this 
vicinity. The bunches were large and full 
and the grapes themselves were of an im- 
mense size. Once started the trees grow 
practically without more expense, while 
artificial shade has to be kept up. Then 
look at the results, abundance of shade, 
green food, insects, bugs, and exercise for 
the fowls, all the fruit we can eat and lots 
to sell. 


BEGIN THE WINTER RIGHT. 





The old hens which have had free farm 
range will probably be very fat when the 
time arrives for shutting them in the win- 
ter quarters. There is plenty of grain 
scattered about the feed yards and the 
hens have been helping themselves to it. 
The farmer cannot surround his feed yard 
with poultry netting, and he doesn’t want 
to keep his hens shut in yards in summer. 
Therefore the hens are fat—altogether too 
fat to be of any use as layers during the 
winter unless steps are taken to reduce 
their weight, says ‘“‘Wallace’s Farmer.” 

For the first two or three weeks after 
placing these hens in winter quarters the 
owner must exercise caution in his man- 
ner of feeding them. He had better dis- 
pense with the soft feed in the morning 
and give instead not to exceed a pint of 
wheat to ten hens. This should be scat- 
tered on a well littered floor. There should 
be no noon meal, but at night a pint of 
corn or a quart of oats may be given. We 
would keep this up for three weeks if we 
didn’t get an egg. After that let the hens 
have what grain they will eat at night, 
but at no time go beyond the limits above 
designated for the morning feed. 

Old hens which go into the winter load- 
ed down with all the fat which an unlim- 
ited supply of grain will put on them will 
be a disappointment as layers. This is 
just what is the matter with a great 
many hens on the farms which are well 
housed but dont’ lay any eggs. They are 
rolling fat when the winter sets in and 
by too liberal feeding are kept in that 
state till spring. 

Moulting hens which have free access to 
grain will become very fat in the fall. 
They are not laying with any regularity 
and the grain which would ordinarily be 
converted into eggs goes to the making 
of fat. It contributes in a small degree to 
the growth of feathers, to which the vital 
energies of the hen are then being direct- 
ed. Hens two and three years old will not 
be over the moult before November and 
winter catches them before laying has 
been resumed. If not trained down to 
laying condition the owner can feed and 





fuss with them as he will, but he will get 


no eggs. After everything else has failed 
he is likely to conclude that the hens are 
too fat and then set about doing the thing 
which should have been done at the out- 
start of the winter. When the hens are 
well started there is little danger of over- 
feeding if any judgment at all is used in 
the matter. 


RED MITES. 


The other evening I visited a neighbor 
who keeps considerable poultry, and he 
complained of a red mite that seemed to 
feed upon the fowls at night, which he 
could not understand since these mites 
could not be found during the day, says a 
correspondent in “Green's Fruit Grower.” 
The term “lice” as used includes mites, or 
red spiders, which do not remain upon the 
fowl during the day, but feed upon them 
at night, and hide in the cracks and crev- 
ices during the daytime. These mites are 
red only when filled with blood, and are, 
sometimes, very abundant, although each 
insect is no larger than a pin-head. The 
same treatment is necessary as used for 
the common lice. Of course the hens 
should be placed elsewhere at the time 
of fumigation, and the fumes should be 
allowed to remain in the house eight 
hours or more, Provide the hens with a 
dust bath in which sulphur has been ad- 
ded. Dust the hens with insect powder 
and kerosene nest boxes and crevices, and 
whitewash the houses; this will enable 
one to keep down the pests, and the re- 
sults received for time and trouble will 
more than pay you, since hens cannot lay 
when infested with lice and mites. 





DISEASES—REMEDY AND PREVEN- 
TION. 


Watch! 

Be on the lookout. 

Nip disease in the bud. 

Filth is a haven for lice. 

Lice abhor clean quarters. 

Healthy parents, vigorous chickens. 

Sour food will cause bowl troubles. 

Fresh water is a health-giving drink. 

You cannot keep the place too clean. 

Heating food in summer will cause sick- 
ness. 

Avoid drafts in the .hen house—even 
in summer. 

Carelessness is dangerous to the health 
of the fowls. 

Overcrowding in summer causes sweat- 
ing at night. 

Do not allow the scum to collect on the 
drinking vessels. 

No fowl yet, we believe, was absolutely 
cured of contagious disease. 

A droopy chick is generally best treated 
by being put on a free range. 
The hired man hardly ever notices any 
irregularities among the fowts. * 
The appearance of the comb ts a fair 
index to the condition of the bird. 
Open sheds in summer, with the fronts 
protected by wire netting, make the best 
hot weather roosting places. 
G. O. Brown says if one takes ordinary 
precautions, sickness among fowls need 
never be known, or, at the worst, be very 
slight. Common sense, he says, is a bet- 
ter teacher than books. 
For a sudden cold, which might termin- 
ate in roup, “Poultry Monthly” says there 
is nothing better to allay the fever and 
clean out the poison than a pinch of 
Epsom salts in the drinking water. In 
any case where a purgative is needed, 
salts will be found to be much more ef- 
fective and better adapted to poultry 
than castor oil. The latter has killed 
nearly every bird to which it was given 
in our experience.—A Few Hens. 





RYE PASTURE.—September 1s_ the 
month to sow that patch of rye for late 
fall and winter pasturage, says the 
“Poultry Tribune.” By all means do 
not neglect this cheap method of pro- 
viding fresh, healthful green food for 
your poultry. They will be eating liberal- 
ly of it every day the snow is off the 
ground. If your poultry runs are large 
or small try and arrange that your poul- 
try will be out of them long enough to 
give the rye a good start. If you put 
your rye in early the warm rains and 
sun will hurry the growth and give it 
a firm hold in the soil, thus greatly in- 
creasing its pasturage life. October is too 
late for reasons given above. Of immense 
benefit is a carpet of green for poultry 
to range over, whenever the weather al- 
lows. 





POULTRY DROPPINGS.—The drop- 
pings from the poultry are much more 
valuable on the farm or garden than in 
the hen house; clean it out at least twice 
a week, and use it for fertilizing. The 
healthy condition of your flock depends 
largely on the cleanliness of the poultry 
department.—Texas Poultry Industry. 


CHARCOAL should be kept where the 
fowls have access to it at all times, as 
there is nothing better as a preventive of 
disease. Charred corn fed once a week 
will take the place of charcoal, and can 
be made by putting corn on the ear in 
the oven and keeping it there until burned 
black. The fowls can then pick it from 
the cob. 





BEST TABLE FOWLS.—Fowls that are 
killed directly from a free range, where 
they have been bountifully fed for some 
time previously, but having taken plenty 
of exercise and are in perfect health, are 
to be preferred for the table to those that 
have been kept in close coop.—Kentucky 
Poultry Journal. 


SMALL FLOCK FIRST.—Fifty fowls, 
well cared for, will pay you more profit 
than five hundred half-cared for. When 
you can manage a flock of fifty adult 
fowls so as to get the greatest possible 
profit from them, then is the time to in- 
crease the size o the flock; and you can 
keep on increasing until you have as 
many as you can manage profitably, 
whether the number be five hundred or 
five thousand.—Maine Farmer. 





THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 

If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varolus points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yest round. The 
sugar beet industry as we'll as fruit cul- 
are 


postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. : 


Do you feed and water stock? If so, 
write O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., fer catalog. - 
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ctpeee and Musical Goods, 
& SON, 209 Market st., St. Louis. 


J. CHILD 








APABLE Woman Wanted for a permanent post- 
tivn. $60 per month all . Mxperi- 

ence unnecessary. ULARK & COMPANY. 
24 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your old sun burned hat to look 








POULTRY. 
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FP. W. MANN CO., Box 


UFF and WHITE ROCKS for +ale. Write your 
wante. MRS. J. E. MAY, Wilson, Mo 
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BU FF ORPINGTONS, after September 15, cock- 
HENRY 0. WAHLMANN, Red Bud, Illinois. 





| pa to eg) on hens & chickens. 64-p. Boo 
Free. D. J. Lambert, Box 310, Apponanug, B. | 
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CONTINENTAL POULTRY FARM, Belleville, Lil. 


88 —Cockerels and Pullets, pee 900 
mas, Buff Cochins, Barred Ply. 

. L.Wyandottes. Satisfaction or your money 

Prices right. H.T. REED, Camp Point, Lil. 


B. P. ROCKS, 2m Sere Bem © 


. DUNCAN, Perrin, Mo 














PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White Holland Turkeys, Lt. Brah- 
mas, Silver, Golden and White W: andottes, Barred 
and White Plymouth Peafowls and Pear! 
Guineas. Stock for sale. Mrs J. A. JOHNSTON, 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo, 





Glen Raven Egg Farm 


Offers Brown and White ik Minor: 
oa, Barred and Waite P. Boeks, "Bowie 4 M 


ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE. 
Hooks fuot wht sawalthe Blownardsy) A hai 








Cornish Indian Chickens 
—F sy Bg My = ft 4 
sults. Birds fast ac teprocented or money re 

season. 
T.J KENNEDY, Waverly, Miss. 


Barred Rocks, Pekin Ducks!—fre "0% 


forsale. Guarantee satisfaction. 
EPENTHE POULTRY RANOH, New Florence, Me 
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WAPLENURST Zocor et 
White Leghorns, B. Minoreas, wh Indians and 
Pekin Ducks ; olung stock now at We each. $5 for 6, 
$9 doz. y birds from Maplehurst have won at 
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breed and entitled to registry, Wes sikbe pr. Fouth- 
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onerous PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN KILLER 


you can cure your Rheumatism sageaigin, Selatan om Lae. _ ine Gants Breggtats. 


the pigs are old enough let them eat with 
the mother, Liberal feeding of this 
mixture should not be turned into waste- 
ful practice. Give only as much as they 
will eat up clean at a time. Feeding 
twice a day is better than heavy feed- 
ing once a day. With this bran, milk and 
clover ration the pigs can get along with- 





out any trouble for two months or more, 





For 








The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 
on Only one Dr. J. H, Snoddy and enc as 


J, x slops, a diet of b 
picture is on each package. imitations and ac- ‘ et of bran and cornmeal soft- 
cept no substitutes. Write to-day for Dr. Snoddy snew || ned with water and mixed to the stiff- 


Shout his remedy 
The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. 


and they will grow rapidly during the 
whole time. When they are two months 
old a little corn can be fed to them; give 
them about one ear a day along with the 
bran and buttermilk slops. The corn 
adds to their fat and strength, and the 
liberal feeding of clover keeps the system 
in excellent condition. 

At the end of four months the pigs 
should be old enough to stand a heavier 
and more heating diet, and it is well to 
substitute for the corn, bran and milk 


HOG CHOLERA 


USE 





4 ness of a dough. Feed this to them twice 

Aaseens, a day and give them as much as they 
will eat up clean at a time. Then turn 
them loose in the clover field as before, 


Alton, Ill,, U. 8. A. 
and let them eat in addition all the grass 








that they will. Finally during the last 















She Pig Pen. 


month of their lives confine them in close 
but perfectly clean quarters, and fatten 
them off with cornmeal and bran. Give 
them twice as much of the former as the 





latter, and let them eat liberally of the 





CONSIDERING THE QUALITY, — 


our prices now are a strong 


mixture. At the end of the six months 


RHEUMATISM. they should be fine, fat pigs, weighing 


a pound of gain as pigs fed in a pen by 
themselves, and pigs following steers fed 
on corn required somewhat less, about 
17 per cent, than pigs fed by themselves, 
In a fourth series the hogs with steers 
getting cornmeal lost rather than gained 
by the association, while hogs following 
corn-fed steers required very little extra 
feed in the first trial, and none at all in 
the second to cause them to make a 
good gain. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 











Norman J. Colman, Pres‘dent, 1214 Chem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
_ BE. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
0. 








SHEEP FOR BREEDING. 


—_——— 


In an address before the Kansas Board 
of Agriculture, John A. Craig, professor 
of animal husbandry at the lowa Agri- 
cultural College, thus described the points 
that should be considered in the selection 
of the ram and ewe intended to be kept 
for breeding purposes: 

The ram should show masculinity in 
many features. In those breeds that | 
have horns, the latter should spring 
strong from the head and turn clear from 





supporting when given a chance, without 
the drawbacks incident to 
known domestic animals, that will double 
each year, that will make all of our steep 
and rugged hillsides to become valuable 
pasture lands may we not hope to lay 
hold of that principle and profit thereby? 


and corner and every hill and bluff where 
before nothing of value was growing, but 
now the finest of blue grass covers the 
ground with a green mat. 
of this land now so cleared and perfectly 
set in blue grass, now feeding one two- 
year-old steer to the acre, where three 
years since there was not enough grass 
to make a sheep or goat one feed.” 
other letter says: 


the better 


One writer says: ‘Think of every nook 


I have acres 


An- 
“I have the healthiest, 
easiest, most remunerative business I 
ever struck, good for $3,500 a year and 
no work but heavy standing around boss- 
ing my two men.” 

We hope to shear in the spring of 1901 
twenty-five hundred pounds of mohair, 
which will net us 35 cents a pound. We 
further expect to raise 600 kids from 600 
head of nannies. Of these we shall dis- 
pose of the billies and put the avails 
into more nannies, our plan being to 
winter 1,000 head of nannies the second 
winter. We will gradually extend our 
range until it includes about 300 acres. We 
use woven wire fence, which has proven 
satisfactory for many reasons. While 
goats do not fear dogs and wi! even fight, 
we prefer to keep dogs out. We have seen 





Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
diemen's profits. If you want 
pure whiskey for medicinal 
purposes or otherwise, read 
the following offer. It will 
interest you. 

We will send four full quart 
bottles of Hayner’s Seven- 
Year-Old Double Copper Dis- 
tilled RyeWhiskey for $3.20, 


One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand customers throughout 
the United States use our 
whiskey. Ample testimony 
as to its purity and quality, 
is it not? 

Save the enormous profits 
of the middlemen. Such 
whiskey as we offer for $3.20 
cannot be had elsewhere for 
less than $5. Our distillery 
was established in 1866. 33 
years’ reputation is behind 
our whiskey. 








contents. When 
you get it and test it, if it 
is not satisfactory return it 
at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. 


Idaho, Mont., Nev., 
Ore., Utah, Wash., Wxo., mu 
for ® quaris by freight, prepaid. 


WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING C 305-307 8. Seventh St., St.Louis,Mo. 


* 226-232 W. Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio. 
We guarantee the above Company will do just as it agrees.—Eprror. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Some of my 


from 200 to 240 pounds each, and every 


the face. 





In all rams the face should be | ‘"®™ rive a dog out of the yard and 














brood sows have been attacked with what 
appears to me to be rheumatism. The 
first one affected is a thoroughbred sow 
that had a litter of seven pigs last Oc- 
tober. The trouble appeared when the 
pigs were six weeks old; the sow got 
stiff and seemed to be very sore on her 
feet, and in about seven days she was 
flat on her side, could not turn over and 
was quite helpless for perhaps three 
weeks, eating and drinking very little. 
She recovered in about seven weeks. I 
weaned the pigs soon after the sow was 
taken sick. I now have another sow with 
a litter of two-months-old pigs that is 
afflicted in much the same way. She got 
stiff and sore and continued so a couple 
of weeks, then got better. A few days 
ago I took all the pigs but one from her. 
I had her in a dry pen before she was 
taken, but turned her into another pen 
in which a mud hole had been made for 
the pigs. The next day she was on her 
side and could hardly move, and she is 
still in that condition. I dragged her to a 
dry, shady place, where she still lies, per- 
fectly helpless. After the second day she 
would eat and drink a little, but I 
had to lift her head. These sows have 
had good care and good sheds to sleep in. 
Please advise me as to cause and cure of 
the trouble. 





CHESTER WiWixe 


Good pigs with gilt 


ote howe 









ASHMORE, ILLINOIS 





SOLD OUT-a2rneecnene rece 





POLAND-CHINAS. 
BLACK U. $. AND TECUMSEH 2OtAxD- 


Pigs at $10. Pedigrees furnished. Al) letters an- 
L Cattle of ns butter strains for 
=" Jere EST W. WALLEN, Monett, Mo. 


FOR SALE both sex of Pure Bred Poland- 























Chinas at low prices. 
E. CASON, New ‘Bleomfeld, Me, 





VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
PULTON, MO. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
At very reasonable prices and of tee best breeding 

J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois. 


POLAND. CHINAS, my 


&. L. ORGAN, Oarm!, White Oo..111. 


LYMAN A. WRIGHT. 

Oklahoma Co., Ok. 

L. A. Spies, St. Jacobs, IIl., 
the foregoing as follows: 

“The description of the case indicates 
strongly that it is rheumatism. A severe 
attack following so soon after the sow got 
wet would indicate this. I would recom- [ 
mend giving salicylate of sodium in 4- 
grain doses to a grown hog. 

“Rheumatism in hogs usually results 
from sleeping in damp, unsanitary quar- 
ters. Some families of swine are ap- 
parently more subject to attacks of this 
disease than others. 





answers 











RARE CHANCE TO GET PRIZE-WIN- 
A NING Poland. Chinas right. Captured 10 firsts; 
6 second premiums at Edwardsville, Ill., Fal., and 
the same premiums at the Hix Madison Coun- 
. We have a splendid lot of spring pigs to 


pound will represent a good profit. 
ae ea ly 


BREEDERS SHOULD 


in the West, sa 
» Says the 
lace Farmer.” vw 


along if they will, 


and with a Roman nose. The crest, or | 
serag, should be thick and rising, and | 
the neck full. A point deserving emphasis 
is the depth of the chest. 
should sink deep between the forelegs, 
and the ribs back of the shoulder should 
be deep and round, making the girth 
large and brisket prominent and wide— 
two features that are indicative of a 
strong constitution. A live fleece, that is, 
one that is springy and not dead to the 
touch, and especially a dense, thick 
covering of belly wool, is also indicative 
of vigor or constitution. For the same 
reason, in those breeds that are wooled | 
about the head, the more complete and 
dense this covering is the better it is | 
liked., The legs of the ram should be | 


LEAD, NOT B 
LED. . 
A great reform is needed in hog-raising 
as tor of “The Wal- 
e breeders can help it 


Th 
they ‘keep on selling poe Guay it tt 


and prize- 
It is quite true that ty snathn pe 
fat rather than merit. Breeders a 
ova to be able to educate the farm- 
: *, ead them, instead of being led 
od em, and if they will Start out this 
M8 and raise pigs for the fall sales with 
Plenty of growth, muscle, activit 
ergy, vigor and show by betas 


that the farmer is at faul their feeding straight and strong and short.. In| 
much to put a solid ae — can do| movement, the ram should be bold and 
under the edifice which rons oundation | active. This is often influenced by the 


rearing. reeders are 


&., great trouble with breeders of all 
nds of live stock is that they are al 
ways looking at the present market. Th, , 
pe to breed what the caveniew want, 
capa the farmers want the right thing, 

e@ whole breeding business is on a sand , 
pr gram Refuse to sell farmers at 

nd to your feedin, 

Pigs that are deficient ref aeean 
depth, breadth, in get-up-and-get-there. 
Do not figure so much on prize-winning 
and take the scale of Points only for sub- 
stance of doctrine. You breeders buy 
show pigs on the scale of points; you 
know mighty well you don’t buy your 
own breeding stuff on that scale, Either 
change your scale of points, or keep it for 
show purposes exclusively. If the breed- 
ers don’t do this, the farmers will buy 
red, white, gray, brown, black, grizzled 
Spotted, or any other color of hogs that 
are prolific, rangy, and have strong vital- 
ity. They will go down to the forests of 


condition. A ram should never be so 
heavy in flesh as to be useless for service, 
as is too often the case in the show 
ring. The flesh should be even and firm, 
and not gathered in masses or rolls at 
any part of the body. It is very apt to 
gather at the fore flank, leaving the back 
bare or raw. Excessive condition is 
likely to make the ram unwieldly in 
action, or result in broken down pasterns, 
which usually render a ram useless for 
breeding purposes. 

The ewe should be rather long in the 
face, with fine features, The neck should 
be slender and without any of the thick- 
ness noticeable in the ram. The body 
should be deep, round-ribbed and special- 
ly long, so as to provide room for the 
growing lamb. The type of the good 
milking ewe verges strongly toward that 
which is typical of the good dairy cow. 
The ewe that milks well, and conse- 
quently rears early-maturing lambs, 
tends toward the wedge shape, deep in 
the chest, large bodied, and wide across 











. Eve ing eligible to record. 
L. 4.8 18 BREEDING OV., St. Jacob, Ill. 





“Speaking of moving an animal that is 
helpl I have found a strong stable 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 


UROC-JERSEYS—70 head of pigs and sows, bred 
ready to ~ Satisfaction guaranteed. 
N. B. SAWYER, CHERRYVALE, Kas. 
DUROG-JERSEYS- Rests wet 
bs °° E. E. HAYNES, Ames, Til. 


DUROC-JERSEYS! 


30 choice boars ready for service and 60 gilts ready 
to breed; also a few Shropshire buck lambs. - 
8. ¥. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 




























BERKSHIRES. 








Large English Be ig or euner sex: 
best of breeding. B. P. K. Chi ;. Holstein Cat- 
tle. @. W. MeINTOSH. MONETT, Mo. 


Berkshires wo Southdowns. 
SICK DON’T PAY. Scfna 
Cure the Sick Ones at 
HOG A postal will bring full 
particulars and book on 
Moore’s Co., Stock Yards, ““Git4°mo. 
USE Loomis’ 
“CLIPPER” 
DRILLER 


C. A. McCUB, Auxvasse, Mo. 
Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 
the “CARE OF HOGS.”’ Address 
LATE IMPROVED 
rience in Wal Belling 

















WELL DRILLING 


KELLY & TANEYHILL, Waterloo, lowa. 
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WELL MACHY 





























door with a chain attached to which to 
hitch a double tree and team of horses, 
a convenient drag. The patient, whether 
hog, ‘cow or horse, can be easily rolled 
onto this and dragged where desired.” 


PREVENTION OF SWINE DISEASE. 





The mortality in swine is something 
appalling in this western country. Of 
course, very much of it is due to the 
prevalence of hog cholera. But the fact 
remains that hog cholera is not nearly so 
fatal among those with marked stamina 
as among those with less inherent vigor. 
And hog cholera is much less fatal with 
swine fed largely on a nitrogenous diet 
than on one highly carbonaceous. The 
mortality among young pigs is very great, 
and it is much greater than it would 
otherwise be if due care were exercised 
in the management of the berd. 

Happily the remedy for these things 
is largely in our own hands. We should 
avoid in-and-in-breeding in swine. We 
should select our breeding sows with an 
eye to the retention of stamina. They 
should be chosen from good, even litters 
nursed by large, rugged, well-formed 
dams, which are good nurses and good 
milk-producers. The sires should be strong 
and vigorous, and especially good on their 
limbs. The food for growing and breed- 
ing swine should be rational; that is to 
say, it should consist largely of nitrogen- 
ous elements. We should give our breed- 
ing animals the opportunity to take much 
exercise, giving them the run of ample 
pastures in the summer and of farm yards 
in winter. We should provide them with 
winter quarters sufficiently warm and 
dry to ward off rheumatism, and we 
should feed them some succulent food in 
the winter to ward off ailments that arise 
from constipation.—Prof. Thomas Shaw. 


SIX MONTHS PIGS. 


If pigs can be raised in six months and 
sold at a heavyweight of about 200 pounds, 
they pay better than those kept much 
longer. It is well known to all breeders 
that it is during the first six months that 
the animals gain the fastest, and after 
that every pound of flesh or fat comes 
slower and at a greater outlay of food. 
Up to the period of six months a pig 
should gain so rapidly that the change 
can almost be seen from day to day, writes 
Cc. W. Jones in the “Ploughman.’” Six 
months old pigs always command fancy 
prices in the market, too, for the flesh 
is sweet and tender and the pork is not 
all fat. Epicures demand this kind of 
pork, and they eat with a relish when 
they turn up their noses at fat pork from 
pigs eight months or a year old. 

It should be made a point to raise the 
pigs so they will tip the scales at 200 
pounds at least at the end of six months, 
and if they do not do this there is some- 
thing wrong in the feeding or the breed. 
Pork raised at this rate pays a good 


later does not always reward the owner. 
‘When the young pigs are old enough they 
should be allowed the run of a pasture 
field where clover is pretty thick. Turn 
them loose in the field with the sow. If 
the field has plenty of good fresh run- 
ning water in it, and ample shade for 
animals, they will do much better and 


the 
not suffer drawbacks from the heat. 
The 


profit, while that produced by the slower 
method of holding the pigs several months 


the South if they cannot do any better. 
It has been our firm conviction for fifteen 
years that the faults of the Poland-China 
hogs were not in the hogs at all, but in 
the breeders. If they wish to retain the 
confidence of the farmers they must 
breed not what the poorer farmers or 
less intelligent farmers think they want, 
but what all farmers really do want, and 
which the breeder knows they want 
whether they think so or not. y 





THE QUALITY OF sows. 





It is probable that success in pig-breed- 
ing hinges to a great extent upon the 
quality of the sow, and it is one of the 
essentials that she be well grown and 
symmetrical, says the “London Farmer 
and Stock Breeder.” She should be kept 
in good condition, but not be unduly fat, 
and should be fully nine months old be- 
fore she is allowed to go with the boar. 
Of course, very young sows frequently 
bear nice farrows of pigs, and the young- 
sters get on well, but it is at the cost of 
much deterioration in the quality of the 
sow. There is also reason to believe that 
the farrows subsequently produced by 
her are not of such quality as from sows 
who were more mature before they were 
put with the boar. 

The aim cf the breeder shoud be to 
increase the stamina of his sows by 


the loins and hips. The condition of the 
ewe should not be such as to impair her 
breeding qualities. Excessive fatness, as 
a rule, is in this way injurious. The 
flesh should be evenly distributed and not 


broad between the eyes, somewhat short, | often times a single goat will protect a 
| flock of sheep from attacks by dogs. 


A question often asked ts: ‘‘Where wil 


| you dispose of your surplus stock?" The 
| 

The body |fiesh of the Angora is as tender and 

juicy as any lamb or mutton, and readily 

sells as such in the market. However, 


until the hills and mountain sides of these 
United States are covered with the beau- 
tiful white fleeces there will be no trouble 
as to an unsalable surplus. 

The Angora has come to stay, and the 
problem of reclaiming waste lands with- 
out putting on them more expense than 
the cleared land is worth is solved. 
Rightly is the Angora goat called ‘‘The 
Wealth of the Wilderness."’ 


FORCING LAMBS. 





Before the demand for feeding lambs 
gets up to full tide, it will pay to push 
them on a bit, so as to make as much 
profit as possible out of them. The pro- 
fessional lamb feeder does not object to 
this. He knows full well that a start once 
made it is easier to force the feeding 
after, and a few pounds gained by imme- 
diate attention will tell when the lambs 
are disposed of by the hundred. It is a 
very sure thing that the more attractive 
a lot of lambs may be the sooner they 
will be sold. It costs the buyer some 
money to be running around seeking 
something that meets his needs exactly, 
and it is a sure thing that he will not 
be hunting over the country for better 
bargains when he sees just what he 
wants, and he will rather add a little to 
his limit than risk going further and far- 
ing worse. 

Corn is now hard enough to be safe 
feed for lambs. Screenings from the 
wheat thrashings is excellent, and if there 
is a good allowance of cockle in it this is 
not any serious objection, as it is quite 
as nutritious as the small shrunken wheat 
and not in any way injurious for the 
lambs. But with rape, little other feed 
will be needed to put some weight on the 
lambs, and good weight, too. The best 
of solid flesh is made by rape, and this 








gathered in bunches about the tailhead, 
and it should be firm and not flabby. 





BREEDING ANGORA GOATS. 





Assuming that your readers are more 
or less conversant with the habits of 
the Angora gost, what it eats, what 
profit it brings and where it thrives, I 
will give you a chapter of our experience 
in turning a wild and absolutely worth- 
lees piece of rocky coal land into an 
Angora goat ranch, writes Horace A. 
Field in the “‘Turf, Field and Farm.”’ Oh, 
what rocks! Sandstone, small and great, 
some as large as a house, and yet there 
is where the goat likes to be the best. 
Several years ago this land was covered 
with a heavy growth of hemlock timber. 
The lumberman came and went, leaving 
an almost impregnable maze of tangled 
brush and stumps and logs. Fire fol- 
lowed and briers followed fire, tender, 
juicy, succulent briers. The goats eat 
them until they can hold no more, and 
then lie on the rocks and pity the sheep 
in the drouth-burnt pastures. 





every means in his power. To this end 
he should feed them well upon flesh-form- 
ing foods, and allow them to take exercise 
in the open. They should be kept as near 
as may be in the same condition, and be 
fed at regular intervals. If this be done, 
most satisfactory results will be obtained. 
It is also advisable to get young sows 
as tame as possible, and with kind 
treatment they soon become extremely 
sociable, liking to have their backs 
scratched, and coming to the man who 
attends to them whenever he makes his 
appearance. This is a great advantage, 
as they can be attended to at farrowing 
time without difficulty. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our Poland 
China herd came out victorious in the 
contests at the Edwardsville and High- 
land, Ill, fairs, held recently. At the 
former we were pitted against all breeds 
in class and sweepstake, and won out 
with ten first and six seconds, having 
the champion sweepstake boar, sow and 
herd. L. A. SPIES BREEDING Co. 
St. Jacob, Ill. 





PIGS AFTER CORN-FED STEERS. 





The value of the manure from corn-fed 
steers for pigs has been the subject of a 
number of separate trials at the Wiscon- 
sin experiment station. In these trials 
pigs have been allowed to run with steers 
fed with either on whole corn or corn- 


to satisfy them in addition, and the re- 
sults have been compared with those of 
pigs fed on corn in pens, says the “New 
York Farmer. 

In the first trial the pigs running with 
steers required only 3.4 pounds of corn 
per pound of grain, while those kept in 
pens required over five pounds. Putting 
it in another way, a bushel of shelled 
corn made 11.4 pounds of pork when fed 
alone to hogs, while a bushel fed to hogs 
while running with corn-fed steers made, 
with the help of the droppings of the 
steers, 17.6 pounds, or over one-half more. 
In two other trials pigs following steers 
fed on shelled corn required less than 








sow should be fed freely on milk 
slops with bran mixed in it, and when 


one-half as much additional corn to make 


meal, the pigs receiving sufficient corn. 


We started in a year ago with 15 An- 
goras and have since increased the num- 
ber both by breeding and purchase to 
nearly 600. These are allowed to run 
with 2 head of cattle on a five hundred- 
acre lot, fencing with four-foot woven 
| wire fencing. The goats eat the brush, 
brakes and briers and leave the goed 
grass for the cattle which are all doing 
well, there being an abundance of tim- 
othy self-sown in the old lumber roads. 
Notwithstanding the severe drought there 
seems to be feed enough for three or four 
times the number. 

Our holdings consist of an old lumber 
camp. We fixed the roof of the shanty, 
put in new windows and doors and hired 
a man who is handy with tools, and his 
wife, a good butter maker, to go there 
for a year. The man has built lean-to 
sheds against the sides of the old log 
barn, for goats must have shelter from 
cold wind, rain and sleet. They do not 
mind severe cold, but most not get wet 
in cold weather. You do not have to 
drive them in when you think it is going 
to storm. They are « certain barometer 
and come in of their own accord. We 
expect-to winter our flock on this lot, for 
our experience last winter showed us 
that when the goats were allowed to 
browse during the daytime they cared 
very little for hay at night. They delight 
in hemlock and pine boughs, beech and 
birch bark and twigs. They are a much 
longer lived animal than a sheep. The 
bead of our flock is a noble billy, is eight 
years old, and, judging from results, 1s 
just in his prime. 

Another great point in favor of the 
goat is its freedom from disease; no 
worms or grubs in the head; no mysteri- 
ous wasting away to be finally cut open 
disclosing a nodular disease for which 
there is no certain remedy. In a year we 
have not had one sick goat, and that 
when we wintered more than 20. To get 
something from nothing is @ proposition 
that attracts many people, but the en- 
deavor to secure it generally ends in 
failure. Not less attractive is the propo- 
sition to amass a fortune from the prin- 

progression. 
ee ee found an animal nearly self- 





feed brings a lamb into such an excellent 
condition for grain feeding that it cannot 
| be improved upon. Still, if it is convent 
}ent to give the lambs a little corn or oats 
| with the rape, it will bring double the 
| money spent back to the feeder. It is 
very advisable to give a little of the 
regular tonic mixture just now all around 
to lambs, as well as old sheep, for it aids 
digestion, tones up the system and as- 
sists the food in making growth. This is 
made of equal parts of ground ginger, 
gentian and sulphate of iron, and msy 
be mixed with the salt so that a lamb 
gets a half a teaspoonful a day and a 
sheep twice as much.—American Sheep 
Breeder. 





A SAGACIOUS YOUNG SHEPHERD 


DOG. 





Editor “Sheep Breeder”: I have often 
read in the “Sheep Breeder” of the wond- 
erful feats performed by shepherd dogs, 
and venture to tell you of a most re- 
markable instance of sagacity on the part 
of a six months’ old puppy of my own. 
As I was starting the sheep for home a 
few evenings since, I sent the dogs down 
into a gulch for some sheep that lingered 
behind the flock. Thinking they had 
brought them all out, and making a new 
start for home, I was not a little sur- 
prised over the absence of the pup, which 
I finally sought in the gulch, and to my 
surprise found him in a hole, or washout, 
some six feet square and four feet deep, 
with about two feet of water in it. In 
this hole were fifteen lambs with the pup 
in their midst. The lambs were strug- 
gling for dear life, but were unable to 
climb the steep and slippery sides of their 
prison and the puppy doing his best to 
get them out. But for that active and 
anxious little fellow every lamb woud 
have drowned. When I had rescued the 
last lamb the young puppy sprang out of 
the muddy pool and looked up with a 
satisfied and triumphant air, as much as 
to say: ‘Well, master, we saved them!” 
The puppy was wholly untrained, which 
makes the feat all the more remarkable.— 
J. G. Hoyt, Boyd Co., Nebraska. 





Forestville, Ct., Jan. 15, 1898. 
Mr. W. F. Young, Springfield, Mass.: 

Dear Sir—I had a severe sprain and 
tried your Absorbine, using it but twice 
as per directions, and was entirely re- 
Meved. My brother, who is a barber, was 
troubled with sore feet, but a few appli- 
cations entirely removed all soreness. I 
can highly recommend Absorbine to any- 
one for strains or soreness. Yours truly, 

WARREN C. WARNER. 





The following named persons have used 
the Snoddy Remedy for Hog Cholera, and 
can be consulted as to its great cura- 
tive properties even after the disease is 
well started in a herd: 

J. E. Saunders, Holbrook, Neb.; Leander 
Gerrard, Columbus, Neb.; John Grosnigh- 
lah, Columbus, Neb.; George E. Barnum, 
Columbus, Neb.; P. A. Clark, Madison, 
Neb.; G. W. Davis, Gilmore, Neb.; Smith 
Payne, Arapahoe, Neb.; J. W. Deveny, 


Indianola, Neb.; J. H. Artz, McCook, 
Neb.; C. J. Goodell, Morocco, Ind.; H. 
E. Keeler, Clarence, Mo.; O. 8. West, 








60--Grand Combination Sale--60 


POLAND-CHINA AND DUROC JERSEY HOGS, 


TO BE HELD AT 
MAPLE GROVE FARM, STONINGTON, ILL., 


Wednesday, October 10,1900. 


The offering wil! be typical rep ions of the g prize-winning Poland-Chinas and Duroc- 
Jersey families, combining blood of the most noted hogs that have ever been produced, part of which will 
be sows bred for fall litters, Three boars sired by Perfect I Know 24, winner of nrst in class at the 
lilinois State Fair, 180; dam Gladys Sunshine by Ideal Sanshine, that are of the show yard type—nice, 
gerny fellows, fine as silk. Three nice toppy boars by Perfect 1 Know 24, dam Maud Look by Look 
Me Over, Two litters by Climax Chief, by Chief Perfection 24, dams by Perfect | Know and High Chief. 
A show gilt by Perfect I Know 2d, dam Perfect Sunshine. One litter by Henry's Perfection, by Chief 
Perfection 24, that sold August 2ist for $440 dam Duda Walker 34, by Short Stop. Two litters by Look's 
Chief, by Look Me Overdams. Five boars and 4 gilts by Allison 5267, conceded to be the best Duroc 
boar living; dam Rcssville Helle, by Referee 6857, by Hero. champion Duroc-Jersey boar at the World's 
Fair; 24 dam Chicago Belle Il, by Ratier. Five boars and 6 gilts by Orion of Mo, 6127, dam Red Rose by 
Prince Rollo 2079; 24 dam Thornton's Queen 11268. by Comet 4397 by Trobadour 2255, also 5 gilts by Orion 
of Mo, 6127,dam by Unity 5131 by Morton's Choice 4399. The offering will be of the 1900 style, popular 
and up to date. Come to the sale and get in the push for the new century. Send your address for catalog 


J. L. SMITH, JUDD McGOWAN, M. L. FUNDERBURK, Auctioneers. 


Sale under cover. 





Free lunch at 11:30a.m. Mention Rural World. 


ED. F. HURLBUTT, STONINGTON, ILLINOIS. 
PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 


And Chester White , eight weeks old at $5.00 each. Year 
by year the same. ce List. Stocked up. Address 


. L. F. ZUMBRO, Avalon, Livingston Co., Mo. 


BERKSHIRE BOARS—A SNAP! 


- f Royal King Lee 2d, 29183 by King Lee 27500; dam by Longfellow; dam 
of boars Auxvasse Sallie 48913 by McOues King 42102. Straight bred Sallies 
and a snap at the price. 








Call on or address, 
M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 


Mo.’s Black Chief Pigs. 


Spring pigs by Mo.’s Black Chief 19690, A's Chief Feng hl Chief Tec. 24) and other well bred boars. 
Prices reasonable. Orders ed as receiv: 
Annual Public Sale Oct. 31, 1900. 





ed. 
E. E. AXLINK, Uak GROVE, JACKSON Co., Mo. 





Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 

00 HEAD to spare at reasonable prices. Se aase seaty Se service. A nice lot of yearling sov 

either open or bred. Silver Laced Wy: eggs hatehing at $1.00 per 15; also a few ni 
erels for sale at $1.00 each. We can suit you in price and quality. © Write us at once. 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
you want, or what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 




















PLEASANT HILL POLAND-CHINAS ! 


We have for sale a good uniform jotof February, March and April pigs of both sex, tired by the two 
great State Fair first prize winners, Chief Perfection Jr. 565054. and Ideal Tecumseh 50997A, and out of 
the very best breddams. Also have two bred sows. Everything pricec worth the money. 

JNO, HEDGES & SON, Pana, Christian Co., Ill. 


Oxford Down Rams, Yearlings and Lambs 


hen ever shown. i inoi 
From the flock that has won when evershown. OR. J, Stone, Stonington, Illinois. 


Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES "enone" ™"" Sess Div O5., To Branch strect, St: Louis, Mo. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS! 


All ages and styles. From plain to fancy. Sin- 
gie or in car lots at lowest prices. Twenty choice 
registered Ewes bred before shipping. Write or 
visit flock. Kansas City & L. Electric cars stop 
at front gate. 


KIRKPATRICK & SON, Wolcott, Kan. 


O$CAR,GQLE, AURORA, ILL., *RESH'.SS SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 
ANGO RA GOATS and Lambe at a ba Down Sheep, Rams, Ewes 


in: potiarese furnished ; write 
for prices. James W. Turner, B. 144, She) byville,Mo., 
Pairs, trios or males, shipped anywhere. Safe de- 


lveyyunran MERINO SHEEP! ¥%™ American ie. 


j. HUGHES & CO., Hastings, Texas. 
Won more than al! others at World's Fair and 
90 extra 


The Apollo Turkish Baths |: sssussccrtanareiar? 
821 LOCUST ST., Opposite P. 0. COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR § ALE 






































Have been refitted, refurnished and are the best in 
management every effort 
very bes 


will be made to please customers. The it} Bucks and ewes, bred, al) 
sham are employed. The heating rooms, stered and for sale at reasonable prices. 
sham rooms and ling rooms are un- , nO trouble to answer. 
eq elsewhere. Exclusively ladies hours until H. D. BURRUSS, Daum, Dlinois. 

. mm. . Gentlemen's hours from that 














FOR SALE 


80 head registered Shropshire Buck Lambs, 
also 8 Ewes. For prices address, 
H. C. TAYLOR, Agent, 
ik Hill Stock Farm, KOPING, MO. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yoartingn, for sale; also my stud 
ram for or trade for one as good. 
| Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Il. 








~ vz MAGIC GOLDOMETER iti nerais, 


Uy 








Paullina, Ia.; Benton Potter, Kingsey, Ia.; 
F. H. Mathews, Garden Grove, Ia., and 
R. Henry, Le Mars, Ia. 6 yr. R ered 

Hundreds of other prominent swine SHROPSHIRE ' RAMS 
breeders and feeders are ready to testi- Extra well wooled on head and legs, all 


fy to the wonderful results obtained from ent —, ape wise. aebow rams. Also a 




















the use of the Snoddy Remedy in their J. W. BOLES, Auxvasse, Mo. 
herds. 
FOR SALE CHEAP! 
THE AMERICAN HOG is the title of a _ 160 head of nee Sheep from 
book advertised in another by the | ‘ported bucks and ewes. 
Moore Chemical Manufacturing Com- Mrs. R.J. HUGHES, Breckenridge, Mo. 
pany of Kansas City, Mo. It contains 15 2-year and yea 


SHROPSHIRE DAMS | eee 


A. A. ALEXANDER, Hvustonia,Mo. 


information of great value to hog raisers. 
Look up the advertisement. 
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OFFICERS—ROBERT AULL. 


PRESIDENT. A. B EWING, 


One Fare Round Trip on all Railroads. 


IST VICE-PRESIDENT. 


representation this year. 
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For Catalog and tull particulars address, 


America’s Unrivaled Annual Fair! 
CHARLES CLARK, 2ND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


PUR UUOTECEOEEOUULS CECE C EPEC i errs 


FORTIETH YEAR OF THE CREAT ST. LOUIS FAIR, 


OPENS MONDAY, OCTOBER Ist, CLOSES SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6th, 1900. 


Most Liberal of all Premium Lists. 
POR UUECEEOOUUUREUTU LUCE ECE ee SSSR RSRRERRERTR RRR RRR 


* * The Greatest Harness Racing of The Season. * ¥ 
All the leading industries of the world, including Agriculture, Manufactures, Machinery, Horticulture, Art and Sciences will bawe unexampled 


The finest Live Stock Display Ever Seen. THE LEADING HORSE SHOW OF 
ROBERT AULL, President, 


Competition Open to the World. 


1900 The Great St. Louis Fair 1900 


Greatest, Grandest and Broadest Of All! 
JOS. A. MURPHY, SECRETARY. 


Space and Entries free. 


A Brilliant Galaxy of Special Attractions Will Be Presented This Year. 


FAIR GROUNDS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LOCKWOOD, TREASURER. 


AMERICA. 
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WHEAT—Cash market—Higher. 
tions of soft winter, which chiefly A 
after, brought 1@l%c advance. By sam- 
ple, switched No. 2 red sold at 764¢@77c this 
and 77@77%c to 78c (latter fancy) E. side, 
the latest price 77c this and E. side; No. 3 
red at 75@76c and 76%c paid for fancy No. 
4 winter at 714¢@74c; lower grades at 65a 
In elevators—No. 2 red 75%c; No. 3 | 
>; No. 4 71%c; no grade 67c. Hard 
winter dull, a few cars selling at 7l%c for | 
No. 2 and 69%c for low to 70@7lc for good | 
No. 3. 

CORN—Cash market—Strong for white, 
which in scant supply, and sold switched 
at 414@41\%c to 42c (latter fancy) this and 
1%@41%c E. side for No. 2 and 40%c for 
No. 4. Mixed in excess of demand and 
sold at 40@40%c for No. 2, 40%c for No. ? 
yellow, 39%c for No. 4. 

OATS—Cash market—Firmer and a bet- 
ter demand, though most shippers out. By 
sample No. 2 sold at 21%@22 No. 3 at 
Z%e; red rust proof at 22c; No. 2 white at 
S@B'% and clipped 2%; No. 3 do. at 4%@ 
%e and fancy 25%; No. 4 do. at B@2Ac. 

RYE—Small offerings and a better mar-! 
ket. A car choice No. 3 sold at 58c, but 
that the best obtainable for No. 2. 

MILLFEED—Firm. Small offerings and 
sellers very stiff. Bran salable basis East 
St. Louis rate at 39c in large and T0c E. 
trk., 64c in bulk, mixed feed at 72@7i4c; | 
bran chis side in 100-Ilb. sks. at Tle. At 
mill bran 70c and ships 77c. 

HAY—No increase in the offerings and 
market firm for good grades of timothy 
and prairie. Clover is quiet. Prices on 


be 
| 
| 


cs) 


tek. range: Kg $12 for choice; $11@ 
11.50 for No. $9.50@10 for No. 2; $8@9 for 
No. 3; prairie $8@8.50 for choice; $7.50@8 
for No. $6.50@7 for No. 2; $6@6.50 for No. 
3. P sabe $7.50@11. 

STRAW—Wheat on trk. $4.25; rye $5. 

GRASS SEEDS—Clover $6.50@9.05; timo- 
thy $1@1.50; red top 30@50c for chaff to $7@ 


8 for fancy. Other seeds nominal. 
CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.25 per bu. 
prime in car lots. 
HEMP SEED —+33 per 100 Ibs., pure basis. 
FLAXSEED—Higher, with $1.54 bid spot 
and $1.53 to arrive. 


for 








PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 
The following tables show the range of 
prices in futures and cash grain: 
Wheat— 
Closed Range Closed | 
Saturday. To-day. To-day. 
Sept -T4% a aenases 75% a 
Oct ....74% b 7% @i6% 76% 
Dec ...76% b 76%4@78 7% 77% 
May 80% b Sr ae 81 b 
Corn 
Sept ..39%a vagina de 39% n 
Oct ....3%a hols 36% b 
Dec 3 344%4@33% 33% 
Year ..33%n 34 @33% 33% a 
Oats— 
Sept ..21%b 214@.... 21% 
Dec ...2242@22% socdPaboe 22% 
ay. 4b eH vece 24% b 
Cash wheat, corn and ‘oats ‘ranged: 
Last Lear. Sat-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red....69 @70% 73%@76% th dh 8 
No, 3 red....66 @68% 73. @75 @ié 
No. 4 winter.574@6 66 @73 Kor 
No. 2 hard..65%@68 704@71 724%@... 
No. 3 hard..64 @.... 69%@70 69 @7l 
Corn— 
mw 2 .. .-8144@31% 40 @.... 40 @40% 
aM Cisse’ 31 @31% 39%@.... 39%@.. 
No, 2 white.3244@32% 414%@.... 41%@42 
No.. 3 white.324@.... 41 @.... 41 @.. 
Oats— 
- i obacova 22% @23 2134@22 2114@22 
B csvesee 2144@22 21354@2144 21%@.... 
Ne. 2 north.23 @24 3 @.... B @. 
No. 2 white.23 @23% 2 @5% 25 @25% 
No. 3 white.224%@24 23%@246 ay eet 
No. 4 white.21%@22 23 @23% 2B3%@2 


——_.. 
WOOL. 


| Surry Te 
tard burry 
it washed— 


14 @15 | 
12 





2 
@2a 
@2 


|No ths 





po He "guat ‘hair— 
Clean and clear.......... 
Burry 
Black and seedy from 4c t 
tess than quotations. 





6c a pound 





COTTON—The buying support of cotton 
was removed to-day and selling took its 
place. This was due to the heavy decline 
at Liverpool and the very liberal offerings 
on this side. There was hardly any let- 
up to the selling pressure during the day 
at New York and the decline was broken 
by slight rallies at long intervals. The 
selling was especially heavy near the end 
of the session and the close showed a net 
loss of from 22 to 29 points for the day. 
Spots were firm, but generally unchanged. 
The close was 1%c to lc higher, but fut- 
ures were down 2 to 5 points. 

Local market steady; no sales. 

Ordinary 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling 
Good middling 
Middling fair 

Bagging—1%-Ib. 
8.35¢ ; 4-lb. 8.85c. 
twine ry per Ib. 

LIVE POUL TRY— AV erage receipts: 
Young turkeys old 7c. Chickens— 
Hens 7c; old roosters 3tec. Ducks 7c. Live 
pigeons 60c per dozen. Geese 64c. Spring 
chickens quoted at 8c per Ib. 

APPLES—Quote sound in bbls. at from 
75c to $1 for poor, $1.2 to $1.50 for fair to 
choice and $1.50@2 for fancy Jonathan, 
Eastern mixed varieties at $1.50 to $2.20, 
and straight lots Maidenblush at $2.35@ 
2.50; bulk mixed varieties (near-by) selling 
at 9c@$l per bbl. measure; home-grown 
selling loose from wagons at lic to 50c 
per bu., and at from 50c to $1.50 per bbl. 
measure. 

PEACHES—Near-by consigned lots sold 
at a range of 25c to 30c for small to me- | 
dium up to 40c for choice per %-bu. basket 
and bu. bxs. at 50c to $1; home-grown 
wagon receipts brought 25c to 35c per %- 
bu. basket for small to medium, 40@50c for 
choice and 75c for fancy. 

PEARS—In bbls., Duchess $1.50@1.75 for 








ib. $10c per yard; 
Iron ties $1.32. 





2-1b. 
Hemp 


Tc 


No. 1 and $1 to $1.25 for off stock; Bartlott | 
at $2.50 to $3.30; Keifer at $1.50@1.75 per | 
bbl. for choice; near-by common varie- 
ties at 15@25c, Duchess and Kiefer at 25c, 
3artletts and Howell 50c per %-bu. bask- 
et; 1-3-bu. baskets Duchess at 20c and 
Howell at 30@35c. 


8-lb. baskets at lic for 
| Ives, 18c for Worden, 13c for Concord, l0c 
for Elvira and 20@25c for Delaware; pony 
baskets Elvira at 6c and Delaware at 13c; 
in fair supply 


GRAPES—Ohio, 


home-grown and near-by 
and quiet; %-bu. baskets Concord and 
white varieties selling at 25c; Virginia 
seedling at 2@2%4c per Ib. 


PLU MS—Per %-bu. basket: Newman at 


40c, wild red at 30@35c; Damsons at 60@5c; 
soft, overripe, etc., less. 

CRAB APPLES—Quote near-by at 20@ 
2c per %-bu. basket, and at $1.50 per bbl. 
Choice New York Siberian at $2.50 per 
bbl. 

POTATOES—Home-grown early Ohio, 


sales loose from farmers’ wagons ranging 
mainly at 23@24c per bu., fancy buff stock 
bringing more. Boat receipts bring 20@ 
25e. 

ONIONS—North Missouri red 30@38c; 
yellow 20@25c. 

CELERY—Quote sound at 10c per doz. 
and at 2@35c per bunch for blue ribbon. 
CABBAGE—Quote Northern at $5 per 
ton del. Home-grown selling on orders at 
$1@1.10 per crate. 
TOMATOES—Home-grown catsup stock 
quotable at $1@1.25 per bu. loose, and 
choice at 40@50c. Orders charged higher. 
| SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown Ber- 
; | muda and queen sell at 50@60c; yellow at 
65c and red nansemond at 80c per bu. loose 
and at $2.2 for Bermuda; $8@3.25 per bbl. 
for other varieties on orders. 

EGG PLANT—Northern at 50c per box 
containing about 2% doz. Home-grown at 
25@40c per doz. 








Missouri and Iilinois— 





Bled. COMBING .....ccccccccccsccccces 
Medium clothing . 

WEGSE ONE BOW 20 cncnssecciasccocces 
Burry and clear mixed ...,........ 17 le 


Slightly burry 
Ward burry 
Light fine ... 
Heavy fine 

Kansas and Nebraska— 
Bright medium 
Dark and sandy 
Fine medium 







@19% 


t fi 
Heavy fine 


Light fine ...... 

SE ay aE eens: 
Arkansas and Southern— 

Medium (fleeces) .................. 19 

Medium (loose) ....... phkshabenéanne 18 @18% 











All styles and sizes. 
Prices from $5 to $50. 





















HORSERADISH—Quote new home- 
grown at $4 per bbl. on orders. 

| BROOM CORN—At $70 to $85 per ton. 
Car lots $60 to $100 per ton. 

BEESWAX—Firm. Prime 26c per Ib. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $4@4.25; lady 
| Slipper Je; Seneca %c; pink I4c; golden 
| seal 46@48c—old worth. more; May apple 
| 2@2%4c; snake 28c; black 5c; angelica. 3@ 
| 34ec wahoo—bark of root, 8c; bark of tree 
| 2@2%c; blood 2%%c; blueflag 3c; skull-cap 
l\leaves 3%c for prime green; sassafras 
bark 4c. 

SHEEP PELTS—Wool pelts at 50@80c; 
lambs 25@50c; shearlings 20@35c. Dry or 
fallen pelts 8@9c per Ib. 

DRIED FRUIT—We quote: Apples, 
evaporated rings at 3%c to 4c; quarters at 
8c to 3%c; chops at %@\c; peelings at %c; 
sundried—quarters at 3c to 3%c. Peaches— 
Fancy evaporated unpeeled halves at 5c; 
sundried halves at 3c. All damaged and 
poor goods sell for less. 

DRIED GREEN PEASE—Jobbing from 
store at $1.15; split at $1.40. 

WHITE BEANS—Choice hand-picked 
fpea beans in a jobbing way from store at 
} $2.20@2. 2%—screened Sc per Ib. less. West- 
‘ern at $1.50: weevily less. Lima beans at 


6c r Ib 

HONEY—Comb at 10¢ to 12%c—fancy 
white clover, 13@l4c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
barrels. 5@5%c, and in cans %@ic per 


pound higher. 











LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—A very liberal collection of, 
buyers were on the market from many 
quarters and the opening sale of the week 
had active characteristics. Healthy com- 
petition and strong prices were the rule 
for everything desirable in the export and 
Eastern chunk line, while the foreign and 
domestic demand for coach and harness 
horses was far above the supply. Good to 
choice 1,200 to 1,40-Ib. chunks ruled from 
$100 to $120. The proportion of nice drivers 
was small. Southern buying was oe 
with plain and medium offerings brin 


$85 to $50, and choice little Southern cond 





selling to Southern buyers as high as $100. 
Common plain chunks and in-between 
classes were weak in comparison to the 
good grades 
departments for the choicest qualities. 
Horse quotations—Heavy draft, common 
to good, $9 to $150; choice to fancy, $155 to 


$200. Drivers—Common to choice, $65 to} 
$190; bulk, $110 to $140; coach horses, $150! 


to $300. Saddlers—Common to choice, 
to $125; fancy, $150 to $175. Chunks, 1,200 to} 
1,400 pounds—Common to good, $60 to $100; 
choice to extra, $106 to $14. Southern 
horses—Common to good, $40 to $50; choice 
to extra, $55 to $75. Plugs—$15 to $465. 
MULES—The market for the new week 
displayed no opening signs of rejuvenation 
after the very dull and draggy trade of 
the week previous; neither was there any 
positive indication that a continuance on 
the same basis was probable. Commis- 
sion supplies were rather moderate and} 
the dealers were not quick to make inqui- 


‘cotton were not 
The demand is best in all| Weeds was a most pleasing exception to 


$65 | was beautifully clean, but 


gon Co., Mo., for where both corn and 


literally pest-spots of 
I could not 


the rule. help wondering 


| what those farming along the road would 


have to eat the coming winter. 

In returning, a month laier, the cotton 
growth rather 
stunted yet the blossoms seeméd to indi- 
cate about half a crop. The corn same 
as before, only ‘“‘more about five 
acres to the bushel as near as I could 
judge, but weeds and foxtail grass in- 
dicated a yield of about 125 per cent 
unless cut down by unseasonable weather. 

The first sizable tobacco patches were 
near Paris, Tenn., where I saw tobacco 
and corn climbing steeper hillsides than 


so,"" 


ries for the offerings, except on particular! are in cultivation in Oregon County. I 


bunches of choice ones. Therefore, the 
early trading was unimportant and con- 
sequently could be called nothing but a 
nominally steady opening. Most of the 
new arrivals were medium quality ani- 
mals, for which the late demand has been 
the slowest. 
mules were in sight, in fact dealers were 
said to have received assurance that no 
more would be bought, Practically no 
cotton mule demand was reported, and the , 
Eastern inquiry was insignificant, owing 
to unusual mining district conditions. 
Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 
7 years old): 


14 hands, extreme range....$30 00 to 

14 hands, bulk of sales...... 4 0to 
14% hunds, extreme range.. 40 00 to 57 50 
14% hands, bulk of oe 45 0to 55 00 
15 hands, extreme range.... 57 50to 980 


15 hands, bulk of sales...... M.M 19 Th. 


15% hands, extreme range.. 60.00 to 


15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00 to 80.00 
16 a ae hands, extreme 

FANGS 2c ccccccscccecccescees .00 to 155.00 
1f to arr’ hands, bulk of 

BAIER cncccses © secccececcses 110.00 to 125.00 


Bulk of sales. represent mixed mules in 
first hands Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules. extra finish 
and weight. strictly fat, practically sound 


and classified 
ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MAR- 


' KETS ON PAGE 4 








BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


Sept. 14.—The 
of September 15 says. 
market has been 
and sales are 

Toward the close 


Boston, “Commercial 
Bulletin” 

“The wool 
the past week, 
est of the year. 
not numerous with some of the 


very dull 
the small- 
buy- 


ers were 
big mills, including the American Woolen 
Company, on the market for large lines, 


Market looks weak, 
through they will be 


but making low bids. 
and if large sales go 
a lew figure. 
“The of the 1,089,000 
pounds domestic and 33,000 foreign, a total 
of 1,122,000 for this week, against a total 
of 1,987,000 last week and a total of 9,292,- 
000 the corresponding week last year. 
“The receipts to date show a decrease 
of 220,202 bales domestic and an increase 
of 57,003 bales foreign, against last year: 
Sales to date show a decrease of $76,898,200 
pounds domestic and 26,548,000 foreign. 


at 
sales week were 









NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We have done 


it at last, taking the longed-for trip to 
the home of paternal ancestors in Fay- 
ette County, Ohio 

August could best be spared, and a 


trip of about a week up the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers with breadstuffs, etc., 
thrown in without charge; but the fates 
were obdurate and the only 
was to travel by plebian steam cars, with 
nothing but dust and soot “‘thrown in.” 
Being very hot the windows had to be 
open in order to avoid suffocation, and 
the real estate and smoke that 
lodgement everywhere gave a lucid ex- 
ample of ‘‘the great unwashed.” 

The first stage of the journey was on a 
chair car and the lavatories made life 
barely endurable, but from Memphis to 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, nine mortal 
hours and two hundred and sixty-three 
and six-tenths miles (it is well to be 
mathematically exact in such matters) of 
solid dirt the only consolation was that the 
journey would end sometime and allow 
the passengers to find water wherewith to 
make the face of man to shine, but not 
‘with glitter of “black diamonds.” At 
Bowling Green we changed cars, and the 
joy on beholding a lavatory therein can 
-only be appreciated by those who had to 
travel during such weather. 

Reaching Louisville about midnight, I 
walked along the station platform and 
got some idea of the city by electric 
light, and remarked to the brakeman, who 
had come on at Bowling Green, that it 
was quite a city. He answered in the 
affirmative and then added, “Kentucky 
is a h—1 of a place.” This was during 
the Goebel murder trial, and tho’ not in 
favor of coarse language, I was forced 
to admit that it was as he had said, right 
then. We hope for its improvement. 

Crops nearly all along the railroad so 
far as could be seen from a car window, 
were very poor and weedy. 

Never having seen cotton in large fields 
I anticipated much pleasure from seeing 
the rank growth in northeastern Arkan- 
, sas, but they had evidently been wetter in 





mals $55 to $70, with a few medium drivers Nees spring and early summer, than Ore- 


| 


No new orders for British , 


| 





alternative | 


have never seen a side-hill plow in use, 
but now know where to see it in its glory. 
The land bordering the railroad most of 
the way from Mammoth Spring, Ark., to 
Memphis was swampy and quite disap- 
pointing in the sameness of scenery save 
as one swamp differed from another in 
glory. 

At one town were two evidently com- 
peting general stores; one a “Barter 
Store,” the other an “Exchange Store,” a 


09 case where one could pay his money and 
00 take his choice, presumably. 


“What's in a name?” Sexton & Land 


00 dispense drugs and groceries; C. Hammer 


knocks down general merchandise, while 


9%. Self and Penix “eal in a general way in 


like goods. Some magnificent water 
lilies, blooming gloriously in the midst of 
noisome ooze and stagnant water re- 
called to mind the thought that out of 
what seems most repugnant often springs 
the beautiful or useful. We cannot judge 
by appearances alene. 

RALPH T. HOYT. 
Oregon Co., Mo, 
RUBBER PRODUCTION 

CONSUMPTION. 


INDIA AND 


More than a hundred million dollars’ 
worth of India rubber has been imported 


into the United States during the past 
four years, and more than sixty million 
dollars’ worth in the last two years. A 
decade ago the annual importations of 


India rubber amounted to about $15,000,000; 
now they exceed $30,000,000, and are stead- 
ily increasing. Practically all of the im- 
pertations of rubber come in crude form 
for use of manufacturers, who are con- 
stantly extending its application to vari- 
new lines of industry. Northern 
Brazil, Southern Mexico, the West Indies, 
Central Africa, India, the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Dutch East Indies supply 
this increasingly important feature of 
our importations. Probably no single ar- 
ticle has made a more rapid growth in its 
relations to manufacturers and conse- 
quently commerce in the past few years 
than rubber. As a consequence attention 
is now being given to the cultivation and 
systematic production of the various 
plants and trees from which it can be pro- | 
duced. 

The above statement is suggested by the 
receipt by the Treasury Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of a publication detailing the sys- 
tematic efforts being made for the culti- 
vation of India rubber trees and plants 
in the 


ous 


, of Central and South Africa. This, coupled 


found | 


with the well-known fact that our own 
Department of Agriculture has already 
begun experiments and inquiries in this 
line in the island territories of the United 
States, adds greatly to the interest in 
this question and to the possibility that 
the $30,000,000 a year which we are now 
sending out of the country for this 
product may be expended under the Amer- 
ican flag and among American producers. 
The fact that Southern Mexico and Cen- 
tral America are natural producers of 
India rubber in considerable and increas- 
ing quantities, and that large quantities 
are produced in, and exported from the 
islands and mainland immediately adja- 
cent to the Philippines, suggests great 
possibilities in this line both in Cuba, 
Porto Rico and in the Hawaiian and Phil- 
ippine islands. 

India rubber is not, as is generally sup- 
posed, the product of a single tree, but 
on the contrary, is produced from a vari- 
ety of trees and plants. Some of these 
flourish only in a moist soil and atmos- 
phere, while others thrive on stony soil, 
provided they receive ample though inter- 
mittent rainfall; though in all cases a 
tropical or subtropical climate is requis- 
ite. Most of the India rubber of South 
and Central America and India is from 
trees, but in the islands of the Indian 
archipelago, the supply of rubber is chief- 
ly from a gigantie creeper, which in five 
years’ growth attains a length of 200 feet 
and from 20 to 30inches in circumference, 
and which yields annually from 50 to 60 
pounds of caoutehouc. Java, Sumatra, 
Penang, Singapore and French Indo 
China are already large producers of crude 
India rubber or ecaoutchouc, and its pro- 








duction in the West Indies has been suffi- 
cient to indicate the entire practicability 
of its being made an important industry 
in Cuba and Porto Rico, as well as in 
the Hawaiian, Philippine and Samoan 
islands. 

The importation= of erade Intia enbb r 
and gutta percha into the United States 
in 1890 was $14,854,512; in 1900 it has reached 
$31,555, 483. 

PRACTICAL EDUCATION FOR FARM- 
ERS. 





A handsomely illustrated 16-page folder 
describing the courses in agriculture of- 
fered by the University of Tennessee from 
January 3 to March 14, 1901, has just been 
issued. From a hurried examination of 
its contents, it is evident that all inter- 
ested in agricultural education would ap- 





British colonies, especially those ; 


preciate a copy, which we understand can 
j be secured free of cost on application. 
|The object of the short course, as set 


forth in the circular, is to provide in- 








jing, animal husbandry, farming, and fruit 
growing and the principles underlying 


these arts, at a time when the 
work of the farm is least press- 
ing and in a way that can be easily 


understood by those who have not had 
extended schooling. The course is not a 
University course in the sense of being 
devoted to a study of books, for while the 
student is encouraged to read the greater 
part of the time is spent in the dairy, the 
barn, the fruit plantations, and in actual 
practical work. 

Tuition is free and no entrance exami- 
nation is required beyond the rudiments 
of education received in the public schools, 
All students, however, must be at least 
| Sixteen years of age; otherwise there is 
no age limit. The total expenses of the 
exclusive of railroad fare, need 
not exceed $50; of this $7 is paid to the 
| University as an incidental fee. The ex- 
penses are so insignificant compared with 
the benefits to be derived that this need 
not deter any from entering this course; 
in fact, any ambitious young man can 
earn all the money required for actual 
expenses in a single year. 
| The agricultural equipment of the Uni- 
versity includes a library of 20,000 vol- 
,umes, a large brick building devoted to 
' agricultural work, two large barns, a seed 
laboratory and farm office, a new 





course, 


of $10,000, besides special laboratories for 


| soil physics, chemistry, meteorology and 
botany, and greenhouses and cold frames 
| for horticultural work. The University | 
| farm comprises 105 acres and is devoted to 
, experimental work, and there is a sep- 
; arate fruit farm. Thére are 500 uniform 
seat plots for studying rotations, selec- 
tion, plant breeding, etc. We are in- 
| formed that the equipment is unsurpassed 
, by that of any agricultural college in the 
south. 

Special courses are offered in dairying, 
horticulture; and agriculture, horticulture 
and shop work combined, so that a stu- 
| dent desiring to specialize along certain 
lines may do so. Courses of lectures and 
exercises are provided in animal hus- 
bandry, dairying, farm crops, horticul- 
ture, botany, agricultural chemistry, me- 
nego ight veterinary science, blacksmith- 
ing and carpentering, practical road con- 
pacnerecg and farm accounts; $550 worth of 
| 





valuable prizes in the form of silver cups, 
gold and farm implements are offered for 
proficiency in the various lines of work. 
The circular is a creditable production. 
j Tt indicates that the University is doing 
all in its power to provide our farmers 
with a practical form of agricultural edu- 
|cation that will be of untold value to 
them. ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Professor of Agriculture. 


WHAT OUR ADVERTISERS SAY. 





W. D. WADE, Lamont, Mo., who ad- 
vertised recently a Shropshire ramfor sale, 
writes us that “inquiries came in freely 
from many places in Missouri, and some 
from other states, indicating that the 
RURAL WORLD gets before the people. 
“IT am well pleased with the result and 
shall use the same agency when I’ve 
anything to sell.” 

Advertising Department RURAL 
WORLD: We very much appreciate the 
reading notice the RURAL WORLD gave 
us and our seed wheat “ad” in your last 
issue, and believe this alone will induce 
and stimulate an additional number to 
order seed from us. All things con- 
sidered, we have had quite a good busi- 
ness, and results from our advertisement, 
with you have been quite satisfactory, and 
your liberal treatment doubly so. 

We placed an “ad” with the weekly —, 
of —— City at the same time we did the 
one with the RURAL WORLD, and the 
latter has brought us five times the in- 








AND LOSS.” 


sca 
formation of value toany one using 
aw m seale. ineteen years’ experi- 
ence. Notin any scale combine, trust or poo! 


Standard Seale & Fixtures Co. ™ 
610N. 4th Street, St. Louis, M 
$Sqee ond 1d Long Distance Tel. Main 2177 3 M 
to Dun's. Bradstreet's or any bank 
or len atSt. Louis. 








STEEL TANK. 
STEEL ROOFING. 
4 | 


Neel elele lee 
UHUUUADAUEDEDINUNALATA 
SIEEL FENCING. 


@aP WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE. “@g 








0. K. Harry Steel Works 


2833-35 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo. 


HAY BALE TIE. 








NO. 1 COOKER. 





ATTENTION TAX-PAYERS! 


On September Ist next I will be ready to receive pay- 
ment of CURRENT REVENUE TAX BILLS for 1900. 

All persons paying same during the month of Sep- 
tember will be allowed a rebate on their CITY TAXES 
at the rate of 8 per cent per annum. 


_CHAS. F. WENNEKER, 


Collector of the Revenue 





quiries, and fully as large per cent of 
buyers as the former, thus proving and 
confirming the fact that it is the best and 
most progressive farmers that read, sup- 
port and patronize the agricultural press, 
Of course, we do not care to be quoted 
as naming the ——, yet the facts remain 
just the same. 

Again thanking you for courtesies and 
| favors, we are, 

J. R. RATEKIN & SON, 

Nishna Valley Seed Corn Growers. 

Shenandoah, Ia., September 15, 1900. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





dairy | 
building erected and equipped at a cost | 





In the September “Review of Reviews” 
, will be found a comprehensive treatment 
, of the “imperialism” issue, with particu- 
, lar reference to Mr. Bryan's Indianapolis 
speech. The editor’s review of Mr. Bry- 
an’s Philippine propositions will be read 
with interest, alike by the adherents 
, and the opponents of the Democratic can- 
' didate’s policy. 


The first fall number of the “Ledger 
Monthly” has on its cover a trim figure 
of a pretty girl at the seaside, with a 
bouquet of yellow flowers on her bosom, 
and a lovely background of sea and sky 
finishing a picture full of beauty. The 
frontispiece of this number is a picture 
of a young lady in a colonial room, dressed 
in a costume of colonial days, watching 
one of the old time clocks with a wistful 
expression. The title of the picture is 
“Will He Never Come?’ An interesting 
article in this number of the “Ledger 
Monthly” is entitled, “A Workpeople’s 
Paradise,” which is an account of Rene 
Bache of an interesting experiment which 
has been successfully made by a manu- 
facturing establishment in Dayton, O., 
for the benefit of two thousand people. 
““Bee-Culture for Women,” by F. G. Her- 
man, is a capital illustrated article telling 
how women can succeed in this growing 
industry. “The Prettiest Charity in the 
Metropolis,” by Waldon Faweett, is a 
fully illustrated article on the floating 
and seaside hospitals of the St. John’s 
Guild. The pictures which accompany 
this article show the great work which is 
being done for poor children of cities,— 
Robert Bonner’s Sons, Publishers, Ledger 
Building, New York City, N. Y. 


From cover to cover the contents of 
“Everybody's M: ine’ for Septemb 
are the most interesting of any issue of 
that remarkable periodical yet published. 
In praise of the cover itself too much can- 
not bo said of the beauty of its design, 
which is not only effective but quite orig- 
inal; the march of improvement in the 
process of printing is nowhere better 
shown than in this specimen of multi- 
color work. A new short story by S. R. 
Crockett, entitled “‘A Scientific Sympo- 
sium” is written in his peculiarly delight- 
ful manner; the reader looks at the char- 
acters drawn, through the spectacles of 
the good natured, quizzically observant 
physician who tells the story, and the 
doctor does not hesitate to turn X rays 
on human foibles. “How a Great City is 








Cleaned”’ is the subject of a very interest- 
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ing article, and “Oyster Farming’”’ is the 
title of an article in the Great American 
Industry Series, and its pages contain 
much more of greater general interest 
than would be imagined by the uninitiat- 
ed. The “Simple Explanation” of the 
month is of “The Light of the Sun, 
which subject affords a great deal of sim- 
ple and entertaining instruction. Among 
other illustrated stories and articles, ©f 
which there are many, are “Artists’ Mod- 
els,” beautifully illustrated with photo- 
graphs; the Sag Spe Ee of Stuart Rob- 
son’s deligh tobiography, “A 
Lucky Hazard” by Mary Moncure Parke: 
and ‘Queen Victoria and Her Family 4 
Artists,” with illustration from drawing* 
by the Queen and her daughtr, the Em- 
press Frederick. Altogether a great te" 
conte worth! % 
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